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TO OUR FRIENDS. 


S aEEERcRk Dh oe 
A new paper is like a newly-planted tree— 
there will be no top to it unless it is well 
rooted. To expect the rustle of leaves along 
the bough is idle unless the unseen anchors 
steadily extend themselves deeply into the 
adjacent soil. Our paper, in which is invested 
so much of woman’s hope and heart, will 
neither grow nor flourish unless, in the homes 
to which it goes, there is enough real interest 
in the beneficent movement that we represent, 
to raise up for us an army of thoughtful and 
earnest workers who will recommend the 
paper, secure subscriptions as a part of their 
reform work, and send them on tous. We 
have not gone into this enterprise to make 
money, but the money made must. carry the 


_J enterprise if it is to suce-’4. Upon that we 
“| ‘are determined. We are, therefore, sending 


out large numbers to good and earnest men 
and women not only throughout the United 
Kingdom, but to every corner of Christendom, 
asking for that co-operation which alone gives 
life and vigour to a newspaper, or to any other 
of the agencies that form the very pulsing 
forces of progressive movements. ‘ Love me, 
love my ideas,” said a famous propagandist. 
“ Love me, love my paper,” is the watchword 
of the reformer in these days. Give it as a 
present to a friend ; send it toa young woman 
on her birthday, that she may learn some- 
thing of the building forces that shall make 
her future home more safe; send it to your 
pastor,that he may have the arrest of thought 
concerning what the “ women folk” who work 
along the line of duty are doing in these days. 
Send it to the teachers in Sunday-schools and 
Board Schools to cheer their lives with fresh 
ideas ; send it to the reading room in your 
village or town, that its womanly voice may 
be heard in the clashing opinions and senti- 
ments that make a Babel in that quiet place. 
Send it to the wage-earner who cannot afford 
to take a paper, and make of him or her a 
friend for the three-fold causes to which it is 
devoted. If you are a “ British woman,” it 
will be a part of your method and plan to 
send THe Woman’s Sicnat, with its clear 
utterances in favour of the Local Option 
Bill, to every home that you can reach. 
One of the regular officers in each local 
branch will be, we hope, a superintendent 


of work for building up Tue Woman's 
Siena. It is your paper, devised and planned 
by one with whom your interests are the 
first consideration, adopted by your National 
Executive Committea, and in the last analysis 
upon you rests the responsibility for its 
success, ; Isabet Somerser. 


OUR POLICY. 
A CONFESSION OF FAITH. 
WE cannot agree with those who hold that 
the individuality, talents, education, and 
work of women find too large a place in the 
journalism of our day. The very fact that 
“ place aux dames” is thus conceded by editors 
throughout the world, proves that- there is 
adequate reason for the concession. No 
question is ever settled until it is settled 
aright, and this is the reason why the most 
unsettled question of the time is the ever 
present woman question. As one has said, 
“T love a clamour where there is an abuse.” 
The wise heads of the world have concluded 
that an abuse exists in respect to woman’s 
relation to the mart, the college, the forum, 
and the parliament, The supreme court of 
the world is the court of public opinion, and 
its findings are final as much as anything 
finite can be. 
AT THE BAR OF PUBLIC OPINION. 

To-day that court is reviewing the judg- 
ment passed by ignorance and prejudice, 
precedent, conventionalism and tyranny con- 
cerning woman’s relation to her environ- 
ment. We frankly confess to being lawyers 
retained by our own judgment on the 
side of the plaintiff, and with no harsh 
words for those from whom we differ we 
propose to set out our case in the best light 
possible. We have long believed with 
Richard Cobden, that the temperance reform 
lies at the foundation of all reforms, because, 
until man brings a clear brain to the study 
of progress, his ideas are confused and his 
utterances incoherent. We would let the 
head represent the reform whose supreme 
object it is to make heads level, and the two 
hands represent labour and woman’s cause. 
The first must succeed or the other two will 
fail for lack of motive power, but we believe 


they are so correlated that they must be_ 


carried forward simultaneously, and each 
must to the utmost serve the other. The 


= 
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yoke of toil rests heaviest on the neck of 
woman. For her own sake she must ally 
herself with the great labour leaders and the 
cause to which they are devoted. 

QUEEN AD SLAVE. 

Although at the apex of society’s pyramid a 
woman sits on the throne of the world’s fore- 
most race, at the bottom of that pyramid lies 
@ woman trampled and forlorn, beaten under 
the hobnailed shoos of a drunken husband, 
or suffering a living death from the sweater 
of the slums, or the master whose “ white 
slave” the acts of a Christian Goverment 
suffer her to be, We are here to tell the 
story.of to-day, so that the world shall be 
better and happier to-morrow by reason of 
the telling. The words of Terence are our 
words, “ Whatever touches humanity, touches 
me.” It is true wo are specialists, but more 
than that we are hunianitarians, and most 
of all we would be cosmopolitans. THE 
Woman’s SicnaL purposes to stretch out a 
hand of help and kindness to “The cause 
that lacks assistancs,” whether that cause 
speaks our shibboleth or not. If it has 
radiated from the glowing heart of Christ, it 
is our cuuse, 

ALONG PARALLEL LINES. 


That we are heart and soul with the pro- 
gressive women of this and every country in 
their efforts, whether associated or individual, 
to remove all artificial disabilities from 
women, goes without saying. But we believe 
that a ar ora of women will be 
the enaéting clause of those statutes that 
, shall yet place the control of the liquor 
«traffic in tho hands of the people, and shall 

annihilate the traffic in opium. For this 
reason we believe it to be both logical and 
strategic to carry these movements along 
parallel Jines, and we ask the veteran workers, 
who were bearing the burden and heat of 
the day, while yet our eyes were holden from 
the perception of great humanitarian move- 
ments, to be patient with that great army 
of good women who have not yet beheld the 
heavenly vision, but to whom our pages may 
reveal it. We also ask the wage-workers, 
with whom we have the profoundest 
sympathy, to do their best to see from our 
point of viow the trinity of great movemenis 
which to us scem to be but “parts of one 
tremendous whole.” If they do not agree 
with us on every point of the temperance 
propaganda, they have at least proved by 
the famous “pronunciamento” of their 
chiefs that they believe in the Direct Veto 
Bill, for which we now contend in legis- 
lation. 
THE PORTALS OF REFORM. 


It must not be supposed that because the 
name of our paper is THE Woman’s SianaL 
it is intended only for the home-making 
fraction of the public. On the contrary, we 
have a distinct purpose to win and hold the 

” interest of intelligent and justice-loving men. 
While we espouse no party, save as that 
party has espoused our principles, we plainly 
perceive that every great reform must enter 
the temple of law through the portal of 
politics, Therefore wo shall speak our minds 
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freely concerning those phases of public 
opinion that are 6éufficiently ripe to be 
formulated in platforms and to secure 
the pledged support of politicians. The 
realm of philanthropy, which is an expan- 
sion of the home, will be our especial field, 
and we shall not hesitate to declare our 
whole counsel, so far as it goes, concerning 
the rectification of that frontier of human 
progress which is called “ reform.” We have 
no friends to reward, nor grudges to pay off. 
NO ANTAGONISM TO MAN. 

Particularly do we disavow any antagonism 
toward men. We know not only the deadly 
dulness, but the utter fatuity and folly 
of attacks upon one half the human race. 
No cause was ever served by unglittering 
generalities so vast as to be in the nature of 
the case necessarily unjust, misleading, and 
absurd. The heritage of the past weighs 
heavily on the men of the present as well as 
on the women. In so far as we have 
common sense, we are all tugging away at 
the boulders that have drifted down from 
less kindly and enlightened ages. We expect 
to hoist some of them with the petard of 
science; to push others out of the way by 
the combined efforts of those whom they 
most hinder, and to pulverise others that 
they may help to form the macadam of the 
future’s broad and solid highway. We are 
perfectly aware that we shall make very 
little progress except as we go hand in hand 
and step by step with our brothers along the 
opening way. None have encouraged us 
more than they, and none will rejoice with 
greater joy than those elect spirits among 
men whose genius itis to be equally endowed 
with strength and gentleness. 

AGITATE, EDUCATE, ORGANISE. 

THe Woman's Siena, flashing its light 
from ‘ humanity’s capital,” the highest 
point of observation that the world 
affords, hopes to help forward the con- 
certed action of good women, not only in 
our own Jand, but in other lands. Its signal 
will be that of the World’s W.C.T.U. : 
“ Agitate, educate, organise.” Its shining 
will, by God’s blessing, help to dispel the 
coldness of inaction and the darkness of 
despair. We would put “a light in the 
window ” for the forgotten and forlorn, and 
among the brilliant luminaries and broad 
search-lights of London’s journalism, we 
hope that some day grateful hearts that we 
have helped may say, when they think about 
Tue Woman’s SicNaL— 


‘6 How far that little candle throws its beams.” 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION. 

We offer a prize of a guinea’s worth of books 
(to be chosen by the winner) for the best post- 
card paragraph on 

‘¢Wuy I am a Toran ABSTAINER.” 
I. The competition is open to all our readers. 


II. All paragraphs must be written on post- 
cards, and sent on or before February Ist to the 
Editor of the Woman’s Sianat, Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.O. 

III. We reserve the right to print any of the 
paragraphs sent in, whether they win a prize or 
not. 
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A CLOISTERED BOHEMIA. 
BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 
I.—Tuze New Tenants. 


“‘So these are our bachelor quarters, Pat ? 
Well, for the sort of place that it is... .” 
Jean Forrester glanced round her with a 
superior air, and her companion laughed. 

“Pray finish ; don’t conceal your feelings, 
or consult mine,” 

“I was trying not to,” Jean answered. 
‘ Look, here’s the inventory of contents. Let 
us see who the other residents are.” 

The two girls were standing in the hall of 
Keppel St. Ladies’ Residential Chambers. 
Jean stepped up to the indicator and, peering 
short-sightedly at the list of names, read— 
‘“‘ Miss Anna Penfold, Out; Miss Stoddard, 
Miss Clara Stoddard, Out ; Mrs. Wentworth- 
Soan, Out; Miss Gould, Out. It seems that 
all the women in the house are out of it.” 

‘““They certainly don’t appear to be very 
much at home,” Patience replied. 

Jean was tall and gaunt and angular. 
She wore spectacles which she bent on her 
friend. “Patience Dare,” she said, “a 
young woman who is engaged to be married 
has no right to live in a place like this. You 
are here under false pretences. It is a colony 
of spinsters.” 

“ And who says I am not one?” Patience 
returned ; ‘“ what else is there for it if I am 
ever to be a medical man?” They began to 
mount the staircase, going up in silence. On 
the fourth landing Jean paused for breath. 

“One more flight,” Patience said, en- 
couragingly, “then we are at No. 28.” 

“You may call it a flight, it seems more 
like a climb,” said Jean. “ But it is just 
like you, Pat, you must perch on the highest 
branch always; and the worst of it is you 
expect a man to follow you.” 

“T don’t expect any man to follow me 
here,” said Pat: “certain}e.not Harry.” _ 

“ Poor Harry! it is rather hard on him 
that you should be engrossed with anything 
beside himself.” 

Miss Dare looked mutinous. 

“‘ He has himself to blame for it. It was 
my er gagement that first made me seek an 
interest in life. Here we are upon the 
threshold of liberty ; now we enter upon our 
new, free life.” 

They had arrived at No. 28. As she spoke 
she threw open the door with a flourish. There 
was a pause; then both burst into a peal of 
laughter. 

The place was choked with packing cases 
and complicated furniture. The legs of a 
four-post bedstead reared themselves like a 
spire from the solid mass. A Kidderminster 
carpet, in the uncompromising colours of a 
bygone age, was propped in the near corner. 
Patience leaned against the wall in despair. 
‘“‘Jean Forrester, are you responsible for 
these obstacles to our career? Two decrepit 
settees, a four-post bedstead, a pr-digal chest 
of drawers, and—oh, my good child!—a 
carpet like thet for a fin-de-siéc’e woman’s 
settlement! Well is it written that the 
Scotch have no sense of humour!” 

“Tt’s quite evident that we can’t get in,” 
said Jean, rather miserably. ‘Shall I go 
and find a man to help us move the things?” 

“A man indeed! Nothing of the sort,” 
said Patience vigorously. ‘“ In this new world 
we are independent of men. Don’t let us 
shirk our privileges. To take the initiative 
is the proper function of the modern woman. 
You and I will get rid of some of 
this stuff. What in the world made you 
bring furniture like this all the way from 
Scotland %” 


iy 


———— 


Jan. 4, 1894. 
va It wasn’t my fault. Mother insisted on 
sending them. There they were, and she 


didn’t want to buy new. Now how shall we 
° of them 4 ” 
ge Oe uite simple; we'll sell them. 
To-night at dispar I'll announce an auction, 
and by nine o'clock the superfluous things 
will be turned into the different flats. Don't 
look so depressed, Jean ; I'll write and tell 
our mother it was & question whether we or 
the furniture should inhabit the flat. Let us 
free ourselves of Kidderminster views and 
mahogany customs; and three cheers for 
liberty, equality, fraternity Y 
« Tt sounds very well,” said Jean, “ but let 
us remember that we have barely standing 
room. Our future is crowded with unopened 
po:sibilities—to wit, your packing cases. Our 
resent is cumbe: as 
“ With relics of the past—namely, your 
furniture,” finished Pat. 


Keppel St. Chambers consisted of thirty 
flats, inhabited only by women. Most 
rofessions had been represented at one time 
or another in the Chambers—authors, artists, 
doctors, actors, teachers, lecturers, journalists. 
The flats varied in size, and contained two, 
three, or four rooms in addition to a scullery. 
Each was altogether independent of the 
others ; and each resident might at will lead 
an isolated life or the life of the colony. 

There was a common dining hall in which 
meals were served, and when Patience and 
Jean went down to dinner some hours later 
they found most of the residents assembled. 

The hall was a pretty room, wainscoted 
with matting, and furnished simply. There 
were, however, flowers on the tables, and 
rugs on the parqueterie floor. 

No one at first noticed the new comers; 
but by and by there was a pause in the hum 
of talk. The silence was broken by Miss 
Dare. 

Rising from her seat she spoke quietly : 

‘“‘May I invite all the ladies present toa 
sale of furniture on the fifth landing. The 
sale will commence immediately after dinner.” 

Her clear voice claimed attention. 

Everyone turned to the table where she 
stood, her eyes sparkling with mischief, her 
wide smiling mouth outlined by humorous 
lines that emphasised the roundness of her 
face. It was evident that her announce- 
ment had relieved the monotony of the 
courses. The women were too well bred to 
express open curiosity, but in the tide of con- 
versation they were asking questions; and a 
tiny ripple of “‘ Miss Dare, medical student,” 
flowed down the stream of talk. 
| Patience and Jean were the first to leave 

the dining-hall that night. 
“‘They are the new tenants at 28,” said 
| Mrs. Wentworth-Soan, the best-informed 

woman present, ‘ The fair one is Miss Dare. 
Her brother is a doctor, and she insisted on 
taking up medicine too. Very annoying for 
her people. She is engaged to be married, 
has no need to adopt a profession at 
all.’ 

“TI thought marriage was a profession,” 
said a girl with a mass of very red hair and 
a pa’. Rossetti face, This was Miss Clara 
Stoddard. Her aunt, of the type angular, 
was seated on the other side of the table. 

“Tt is a mere profession,” said that lady, 
grimly. | 

‘And avery poor one,” said a journalist 
engaged on anchovy toast. 

“I know some people who know the 
Dares,” Mrs. Wentworth-Soan struck in. 
“‘ They say the doctor is very clever, but he 
can’t be worth much to allow his sister to 


study seriously, Whatever use can systematic 


education 
marry %” 


journalist 
with a 
nourish 
neighbours’ expense. 


about it,” continued Mrs. Wentworth-Soan. 
“She is engaged to their eldest son—a 
barrister. 
women; and certainly their own girls are 
patterns of what well-dressed women should 
be.’ 


blight on every conversation in which Mrs. 
Wentworth-Soan took a leading part occurred 
at this moment. 


Stoddard. 
she said. 


amended. 
fat woman.” 


friend,” said the journalist. 


and plunged into it. 
woman, or a journalist, or something.” 


the journalist. 
auction ?” 


the fifth floor—one hundred steps. 


and_ willowy, 
followed more slowly ; so, with a pleasant 
bustle of talk and expectation, they ascended, 
each after her kind. 
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“Only spinsters need be serious,” said the 
ist. She was a thin little woman 
face and bright eyes, who 
her sense of humour at her 


‘‘ I know that the Lloyds are very vexed 


They do so distrust education for 


The silence that sooner or later fell like a 


It was broken by the younger Miss 
‘‘ Miss Dare is rather pretty,” 


“A sack tied in the middle,” her aunt 
‘¢There’s no backbone about a 


“‘There seems to be a good deal about her 


‘“‘That is Miss Forrester.” 
Mrs. Wentworth-Soan saw an opening, 


“She is from Edinburgh—a literary 


‘“‘ The three are often confounded,” drawled 
“ Anybody going to the 


The tenant of No. 27, Miss Penfold, 


twisted her napkin into its ring, and rose 
from her seat. 
into my own flat.” 


‘““I must needs go to get 


There was an instant’s hesitation, then all 


the ladies rose and flocked out of the hall 
after her. 


It was a long climb from the basement to 
Mrs. 
Wentworth -Soan, who was tall and active, 
mounted lightly; others 


On the last flight they stopped. Miss 
Dare stood on the highest step; behind her, 
Jean, and a background of sofas, chairs, 
tables. 

Pat’s eyes were dancing. 

“T can’t ask you to sit down,” she said, 
“but I will not keep you long. Tho most 
important thing for sale is. . . .” 

Here she faltered, her eyes fell, and a 
deep blush mounted to her face. 

Clara Stoddard, looking round in search 
of causes, saw that two men stood on the 
skirts of the assembly gazing at the 
auctioneer with blank, astonished faces. 

Miss Dare’s confusion was only momentary. 

Lifting her head, aud with difficulty suppress- 
ing her laughter, she continued : 
“A four-post bedstead, relic of an effete 
civilisation, The articles of bulk will be re- 
moved by the two gentlemen, who have 
arrived in time tobe of use. The first thing 
for which I will ask you to bid is this coal- 
scuttle.” 

She held up to view a long black tunnel 
fixed on its stand at an absurd angle. 

‘‘It seems better adapted for a cradle than 
a scuttle,” said Clara Stoddard. 

‘‘Please don’t spoil my sale,” implored 
Miss Dare. ‘The cradle—I mean the 
scuttle—goes to the only bidder, Miss—thank 
you—Penfold.” 

Before the ladies had ceased to enjoy this 
joke, Jean tugged forward the roll of carpet, 
its wrong side carefully presented to the 
company. 

“It’s a thundering shame to sell that; 


be to a woman who is going to a veritable antique ! 
another like it,” said one of the men. 
“ Kighteenpence a yard !” he added, catching 
Pat’s eye. 


brother will take it to your flat. 
fifteen yards.” 
running up the prices, till by an unwary bid 
oneof them found himself the embarrasse 1 
owner of the bedstead. 


selves. 


a novel. 


impatient. 
Enthusiasm was ono of the phases of 
woman’s character that bored him. 


They won't meet 


‘“‘Two shillings,” cried Mrs. Wentworth- 


Soan. 


“My 
There are 
So the sale went on ; the men 


“Thank you,” said Pat promptly. 


In an hour all the furniture was sold, and 


the two girls stood on the empty landing— 
the scene of their triumph—waiting for Dr. 
Dare and Harry Lloyd, who were toiling up 
the steps for the last time. 


“You helped very well,” said Miss Dare 


gracious'y, giving her hand to her fiance. 
‘“‘ Now you can come in and rest. 
I have managed to find standing-room in 
the flat.” 


Jean and. 


At the door of No. 28 Lloyd paused,— 
“ Wait a minute, Pat, what am I to da 


with the bed-tead ?” 


She lingered in the passage, and Jean and 


the Doctor passed into the room together. 


“ Lloyd and I came to help you get things 


into order; but you seem to have managed. 
without us,” he gaid, glancing round the 
tidy room. 


“Yes, we wanted to do everything our- 


“Tt looks well enough,” said the Doctor, 


“but you know I think you will tind it dull. 
London is the loneliest place in the world, 
it is so full of people.” 


‘No, I shall not be lonely. I have Pat, 


and my work.” 


He glanced carelessly at her. She was 


not interesting: an overgrown Scotch girl, 
carrying her ambitions ungracofully. 


“Your work? Oh yes, you are writing 
I hope it will succeed.” 
She twisted her hands together and her 


face lighted up. 


“IT hope so! Oh, I hope so.” 
Seeing the light in her eyes, ho became 
Her exaltation irritaled him. 


“ And if it fails?” he asked carelessly. 
‘“‘T should begin another.” 
He laughed at the unexpected answex:. 


and to his surprise Jean langhed too—a 
wholesome ringing 
hysterical note in it. 


laugh that had no 


At this moment his sister entered the room. 
‘‘What do you think of our parlour?” 


she asked, blushing, as she freed herself from 


Harry Lloyd’s detaining arm. 

Whatever the room might lack, the girls 
had already impressed their character on it. 

A Queen Anne cupboard stood in one 
corner, its panels filled in with rare eastern 
embroidery. Portitres of the same draped 
the doors; and Indian tapestries curtained 
the windows. The stained floor was softened 
by rugs; and strange curios and odd bits of 
china stood among the books on the shelves. 
A Rossetti and a Burne-Jones faced an 
amateur attempt at genze. 

On the desk among some tattered manu- 
scripts stocd a bowl of flame-coloured chrys- 
anthemums. In the middle of the room, 
loosing herself from her lover’s hold, with 
flushed cheeks and earnest eyes, stood Pat— 
the embodiment of the modern spirit. 


Tre winter exhibitions at the Academy and 
the New Gallery were opened last Friday. At 
the former the Queen is an exhibitor, and the 
collection is rich in Reyuoldscs, Gainsboroughs, 
and Vandykes, 


4 
HOW I MADE MY FIRST 
‘SPEECH. 
BY MRS, FENWICK MILLER, 
Tr is positively nearly twenty-one years ago 


that sede'mny Ant oui I had not 
then lived so many years as have since 
elapsed, for I was but eighteen years old. 
I was born in the time of war, and the 
world resounded on the very day of my 
birth with the wild sounds of one of the 
greatest combats of modern times—“ the 


soldiers’ battle” of Inkerman, when general- 
ship and ammunition were lacking, and yet 
that day was won by the indcmitable resolu- 
tion and unflagging courage of the race to 
which I am d to belong. That date was 
the fifth of "Rovexiker; 1854. My first 
speech was delivered on March the twenty- 
seventh, 1873, six months before my nine- 
teenth birthday. 
Another war was just begirning when I 
was born,in which those same qualities of 
and indomitable resolution in fght- 
ing up-hill—with imperfect means, against 
forces far superior in numerical strength, 
and in the possession of all the muniments of 
war—were required, the battle for the en- 
franchisement of women. This statement 
will, I fear, seem exaggerated to those who 
are not old enough tc remember what was 
the reception given at first by men in com- 
mand of the press, the vote, money, and 
every other means of influence—to the pro- 


“women’s rights.” Nevertheless, my words 
“tr are not too strong: The change of feeling 
in so short a time is indeed extraordinary. 
The walls of Jericho have fallen before 


of a handful of women in a manner that is 


hood, the fortified city of male-sex privilege 
‘was indeed strong. 

The laws about women under which I was 
born—less than forty years ago still—were 


the greatest of law reformers, had declared 


Money left to her, her income from any 
source; her savings, even though from her 
own earnings during years in which her hus- 
band had deserted her, were all his to spend 

as he liked. Her children were not recog- 
nised by the law as hers at all, but might be 
torn from her arms, even though she were 

~~» faultless, and even by a father living in 
blatant sin; and might be given by him, 
from her tender and anxious care, to the 
charge of a woman as bad as himself. From 

the grave a dead father could stretch forth 

his cold hand, and, secure from remonstrance, 
take a woman’s little ones from her, without 
being required to assign the shred of a 

- reason for doing so, A man, rich, and wicked 
enough, and tired of his wife, could suborn 
another to give false evidence against her, 
and the wife was not so much as allowed to 

_ appear to defend herself in the court of 
*¢ justice ”—aye, and these things were done ! 
But no wickedness on the part of a husband 
was allowed to free a wife from his company, 
for he was authorised to take her and keep 
her by physical force. If a woman desired, 
or, by reason of the excess in numbers of 
r*_... Women, was compelled to think of some 
other lot in life than marriage, there 

. was hardly any career open to her. The 
medical profession was held tightly barred, 


positions that were lumped together as} 


the voices and the confidence in their cause] 


Le). _—. - ag remarkable as any miracle. But when I | 
- passed from childhood into young woman- | 


sotyrannous and unfair that Lord Broughan, | 


\ that he feared to touch one of them, so huge |i 

' would be the task of amending all. A mar-} 
ried woman’s earnings were not her own, but, | 
_ Uxc those of a slave, belonged to her master, | 
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reason—that it meant losing caste utterly. 


Our domestic labours were belittled and 


talked of as naught—these natural functions. 


Absolute dependence on men, pecuniary and 


intellectual, was taught as the only possibility 


for women, We were expected to ignore our 


own strong and high faculties, to conceal 
them as far as we could, and to forget the 
truth that by these we could earn our own 
maintenance, given a fair field; and to 
distrust our own thoughts and abandon the 
duty of every rational creature to form and 
maintain opinions, Into this world for 


MRS, FENWICK MILLER, 


women I opened my eyes, and it was hardly 
altered when I began to grow into thought 
and rebellion. 

Yet all this was supported, as anything 
that has proscriptive right for protracted 
existence will always be, however indefensible 
it be, by the majority of people. Genuine 
contempt and hatred were felt and not con- 
cealed for the first women who asked for 
more equal laws, wider opportunities, better 
training, and more extended influence on 
public affairs for women. The younger 
generation will never understand fully the 
ridicule and the distaste that were aroused 
by those claims at first, however sensibly 
stated and however movingly pleaded for. 
The disgust and the dislike that we aroused 
are expressed to some extent in newspapers 
and reported speeches, but the social pressure 
in such matters, as forceful and overwhelm- 
ing, but also as changing, as the sea waves in 
a great storm, is something that cannot be 
recorded for the comprehension of after times. 
To be looked on as an oddity, and an un- 
pleasant one, too; to be expected, as a fore- 
gone conclusion, to be repellant in looks, 


and there was no ines t educated women 
in nursing ; the public service was not open ; 
there had not come the Elementary Education 
Act to make work for an army of intelligent 
young women at a reasonable wage. High- 
schoo] teaching, and therefore employ- 
ment of highly trained teachers, for ger 
girls, was as unknown and un’ t of as 
university courses for elder ones. ork for 
money was as straitly forbidden to women of 
the “ genteel” classes as any act forbidden 
by caste custom in India, and for the same 
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manners and voice ; to be regarded as hating, 
opposite rou, tastend of only hating the evils 
ite sex, i y hating the evi 
ae had naturally gathered around their 
absolute rule, as about every other despotism 
since history began ; to be presumed to have 
no taste in feminine matters, no capacity 
for dressing well, no ability for housekeeping, 
no childward tenderness, no inclination for 
the ordinary pleasures of life; to be told 
perpetually that one was “‘unsexed,” “a 
shrieking sister,” “revelling in the discussion 
of matters that even men whisper about,” 
and much more of the same sort, was az 
painful to bear, and even seemed us dangerous 
to one’s future and one’s prwna! position 
and safety as the bullets of Inkerman can 
have been to our brave soldiers. It was no 
wonder that, in those days far more than 
now, women did not dare to face all this for 
the sake of others of their sex, but provided 
they had for themselves, as used to be said 
then, “all the rights they wanted,” they did 
not care if thousands of their sex were 
wretched from unjust laws, and repressed by 
erushing customs into frivolity and useless- 
ness, or starvation and sin. 

Well, I am thankful that from my earliest 
gitlhood I did not consider that it mattered 
whether I personally had or had not “ all 
the rights I wanted,” but that I simply 
joined the army that was slowly forming to 
fight for widening the sphere and improv- 
ing the position of women. My first speech, 
like the immense majority of my subsequent 


speeches, was in the cause of women. 


Speaking in public was the very head and 
front of our offending. It was in the last 
degree “ unsexing,” “forgetting the proper 


delicacy of womanhood,” “ shrieking for our 
rights,” and so forth. Only two years before 


I made my first speech, a public meeting in 
London was broken up by violence because 
Mrs. Peter Taylor and Mrs. Fawcett were to 
have addressed it. The general feeling of 


even the indulgent, who would not have 


proceeded to such an extremity as forcibly 


silencing women and smashing the benches 
of their hall, was very much that voiced 


Dr. Johnson when he said, * Sir, a woman 
preaching is like a dog walking on his hind 
legs; it is not surprising that it is not done 
well, the wonder is that the creature can do it 
at all.” 

I have sometimes wondered what 1 should 
have done in life had [ been born half a 
century earlier, for [ was certainly born a 
speaker. Not only did I tell impromptu 
tales to my schoolfellows, but nearly every 
Sunday I conducted an evening nursery 
church, while my mother was out at the 
actual service. And my sermon, which used to 
be delivered from over the top of the kitchen 
steps, when I could coax the maid to bring 
them in, was, to me at all events, the delight- 
ful part of the performance. I was passion- 
ately religious in my childhood, and those 
sermons were deeply felt, whatever they may 
have been otherwise. 

I desired to speak on the woman question 
several times before I actually did so. I can 
recall two or three times attending at young 
men’s discussion societies—for when I saw 
the subject announced for debate I always 
wanted to go—while I can have been only in 
my early teens; and hearing the sex-conceit 
and selfish folly that so many young fellows 
talked then (before women’s universities and 
other successes had taught the world at large 
of how much more our sex was capable 
than used to be supposed), my soul burned 
within me in a hot desire to plead the cause. 
But my youth, and the knowledge that my 
mother would not approve of my public 
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ing, kop me silent. I remember, too, 
het Mee. A pe Bright Lucas lent me 


a work that she had brought from America, 
giving an account of the | women of 
that country; and in that I the story of 
the ardour, and the marvellously effective 
eloquence with which Anna Dickenson had 
spoken during the war in the cause of the 
slave. And I longed that I might be able so 
to touch hearts and consciences as to help to 
amend the Jaws and customs that made sex 
aslavery, Yet, before I could be brought to 
speak, a more direct appeal had to be made 
to me; and it came to me in the apparently 
fortuitous fashion that we lightly “ coin- 
cidence,” but which, in the course of a life, we 
find so often repeated that we come to believe 
more or less definitely in direction and guid- 
ance from without. 

A discussion on this question had been 
announced for March 27th, 1873, at a 
school-room in the neighbourhood of m 
home. The honorary secretary was well 
known to me—he was Mr. Edwin Boon, 
who afterwards became a popular minister 
in the South of England — for he was 
the schoolmaster of my young brother Will 
(now H.M. Surveyor - General of the 
Bahamas), and he and I had often dis- 
cussed the great woman question when 
he visited at our house. I was also then 
newly become a medical student at the 
Ladies’ Medical College, an _ institution 
founded under the presidency of the great 
Earl of Shaftesbury, and the generous and 
energetic hon. secre hip of Dr. James 
Edmunds, so well known in the Temperance 
world. Mr. Boon was, therefore, aware how 
strong my opinions were; and, as the an- 
nounced opener of the debate failed to appear, 
he came to me, and asked me to rise and say 
something to start the discussion. 

I said: “Ido not know that I can make 
& speech.” 

“You simply stand up and say what you 
were saying to me the other day,” he 
replied. 

I was silent a moment. Though it was a 
little suburban schoolroom and an audience 
of fifty people, it was a crisis to me. Then 
I asked my father, who was with me— 
“ Shall 12” 

“Tf you think you can,” was his reply. 
(‘ Coincidence” again! It was most un- 
likely that ‘my father should be with me 
on the very night when the announced 
speaker failed to come, and had my mother 
been there, she would not have permitted 
my speaking, I fear). 

So, without three minutes’ warning or 
preparation, and without a single note, I 
rose in my place, and, out of the fulness of 
my heart, my mouth spoke. I made a 
speech, as far as I remember, of some twenty 
minutes’ duration. I spoke with perfect 
ease, without hesitating for a word, and I 
found myself able to arrange my thoughts 
consecutively and bring them out plainly; 
so when I resumed my seat I knew that I 
could make a speech. My speaking was 
then, as it was always afterwards, apparently 
without effort. I mean apparently to my- 
self, as well as, I believe, to others. To me, 
the instantaneous clothing of my thought in 
words has never been a conscious difficulty ; 
so that, though I make notes to recall the 
thoughts I wish to bring forward, my words 
are always found extemporaneously, In- 
deed, on all important occasions, and on any 
subject on which my soul is earnest, I have 
spoken with little self-consciousness of the 
effect I was producing, as related to myself, 
or of the effort of my own mind by which 
it was done, 
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DRINK AND GOLD: 


THE TWIN CURSES OF WEST 
LONDON. 


BY HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A. 


I HAVE been asked to give the experience of 
the West London Mission on the Temper- 
ance question. The agents of this Mission 
are in a position to speak with some authority 
on this issue, in consequence of the fact that 
we live in the cosmopolitan quarter of the 
most imperial city in the world. We are 
brought into close relations with persons of 
all grades of English society, from the most 
exalted to those who are literally in the 
gutter. We also meet representatives of 
every race and every land in the civilised 
world. The great area of West London over 
which our activities radiate is really an 
epitome of modern Europe. It is our unani- 
mous verdict that strong drink and the love 
of money are.the two principal instruments 
of human sin and human misery. 

"THE DEVIL'S FULCRUM. 

The devil, like everybody else, however 
qualified and resourceful, must have a fulcrum 
for his lever, and he has two— Drink and Gold. 
Inside the Christian Church, among those 
who, thanks to the Temperance movement, 
are now much warned and much guarded 
against alcoholic intemperance, money is the 
supreme curse. Mammonism in all its phases 
is the deadly blight of modern Christianity. 
The love of money is still a root of all evil, 
and I cannot find language strong enough to 
describe the havoc which it has wrought io 
all sorts of unexpected and subtle ways 
among those who have really desired to be 
disciples of Christ, although they have 
strangely forgotten the terrible language 
which He Himself used on the subject. 

“THE CO-OPERATION OF ALCOHOL. 

Outside the Christian Church the love of 
moncy is a fearful engine of destruction, and 
is very closely and constantly associated with 
the liquor trade. It is the love of money which 
leads those who sell strong drink to surround 
the young, and the unwary, and the foolish 
with ceaseless temptations to drink. The 
love of money so hardens the hearts of men 
and women that they become absolutely 
callous to the wholesale destruction both of 
men and women through the strong drink by 
which their dividends and their fortunes are 
piled up. It is quite notorious that many of 
the most famous and palatial centres of 
amusement in West London could not 
flourish without the direct and indirect 
results of possessing liquor licenses. Mighty 
as the power of money is, it would not be 
able to accomplish some of its most fiendish 
objects without the co-operation of strong 
drink. 

THE CURSE OF CURSES. 

So we are brought back again to our start- 
ing point, and like all other persons who are 
in close and living contact with men and 
women, and who are engaged in disinterested 
and philanthropic enterprises, we unhesita- 
tingly testify that strong drink is a greater 
curse and hindrance to the progress and 
welfare of the community than all other 
external agencies combined. If we could 
abolish strong drink we should cut at the very 
roots of: pauperism, gambling, debauchery, 
and crime. It is quite the exception to meet 
with any case of extreme destitution or of 
desperate wickedness that is not closely 
identified with excessive drinking. It is an 
indisputable fact that the sin of the streets 
that exists in some of its most appalling 
forms in the West-end could not continue for 
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a week without the stimulus and the mental 
narcotic of alcohol. 


THE WORKING OF THE CURSE. 
Next to that phase of the str drink 
question there is nothing that ma. be 
heart bleed more than the way in whi 
strong drink turns many an honest and 
tender-hearted workman into a human 
fiend in his relations to his young wife. 
I think with dismay and horror at this 
moment of incidents that live in my memory. 
Young girls, to whom these men were utter- 
ing, quite sincerely, the language of tender 
ection a few months ago, ‘are now bruised, 
battered, and bleeding at midnight under the 
hideous blows of the foul monster to whom 
they are yoked for life. Alas! there is also 
the opposite case of the drunken wife, which, 
perhaps, is even more distressing, although 
not accompanied by the same outbursts of 
physical ferocity. One of, the terrible features 
of modern life is the drunkenness of women, 
and even young women. The greater delicacy 
of woman’s constitution gives drink a ier 
grip of her, and it is a well-known fact that 
it is much more difficult to reclaim a drunken 
woman than a drunken man, 


AN ENEMY AT HOME. 


From this point of view strong drink is the 
deadliest enemy of home. One of the most 
painful features of its consequences is that 
men become so heartless that they desert 
their wives and families. We have on every 
side of us an appalling number of wives 
whose husbands have disappeared, leaving 
no trace of themselves, and utterly indifferent 
to the fate that befalls their wives and their 
offspring. In other cases where the men do 
not disappear, they live absolutely idle lives, 
preying upon the laborious indust:, >f their 
unhappy wives. In cases of this kind it ic 
really difficult to say which is the greater 
evil. I am inclined to think that it is better 
that such a wretch should disappear 
altogether. Now, these persons are often 
men who would have been the best of 
husbands and fathers if the deadly drink 
had not completely altered their nature, 

A TRINITY OF EVIL. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
drunkenness is confined to those who are 
called the lower classes. In the middle classes, 
and in the upper classes of all, as we know 
from very tragical cases, this evil exists, and 
where it does not take the form of physical 
drunkenness it is sometimes the subtle instru- 
ment of two equally fatal vices—gambling 
and impurity. I may add that nearly every 
instance of backsliding among the converts 
of the Mission may be traced to the intoxi- 
cating cup. Those who fall, fall generally 
under the influence of strong drink. I some- 
times try to imagine how different the 
history of this Mission would have been if 
we could have cleared the liquor trade out of 
the section of London in which we live. 
Christian influences in this country are now 
so powerful that if this one great barrier 
were removed, we should be immediately 
visited by a flood tide of health and happi- 
ness. Other sources and occasions of evil 
have been weakened or abolished, but this 
remains in terrific strength to frustrate 
our efforts and to bate our hopes. I 
will not stay to discuss some ideal arrange- 
ment by which the element of private 
gain could be eliminated, or by which every- 
body might be induced to drink a very 
moderate quantity of alcohol. 


UTOPIA VERSUS FACTS. 


We are not dealing with Utopias, or 
possibilities, but with facts, And the 
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other conceivable legislative or administra- 
tive reform. Englishmen have such es 
dndividualities, and are capable of so muc’ 
self help, that if we were no Jonger handi- 
capped by this deadly evil, they would be 
able to get the mastery of the other social 
hindrances to progress. I am strongly in 
favour of every conceivable reform by which 
men can secure an opportunity of reaching 
their highest moral and mental stature. 
But all our enterprises will be doomed to 
bitter disappointment unless we grapple 
resolutely with this parent of infinite 
nischief. 
THE POWER OF GENTLENESS. 

There is only one other thing that I desire 
to say in a communication which is neces- 
earily hurried and'fragmentary. The West 
London Mission has proved the immense 
importance of the agency of woman, and 
especially of woman when she is educated, 
and refined, and in the enjoyment of all 
possible social privileges and advantages. A 
quarter of a century it was the terrible 
opinion of mavy philanthropists that the 
poor, the unprivileged, the outcast, the 
miserable, the degraded, could be benefited 
only by persons of the same social position as 
themselves; and that it was a positive 
advantage for those who sought the well- 
being of the degraded and the outcast to 
have been at some stage of their own career 
degraded and outcast themselves. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how good men and women 
could have reached so monstrous and anti- 
scriptural = conclusion. The destitute and 
des~..ded were never so truly reached by any 


‘teacher as by Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of 


God, and He was the most perfect gentle- 
man the world has ever seen, and the only 
sinless Teacher that ever appeared on the 
earth. 


A DEMOCRATIC SISTERHOOD. 


However, we need not argue that ques- 
tion to-day. It is now fully understood 
that all the privileges of birth, rank, edu- 
cation, and personal charm are not for the 
self-assertion and personal gratification of 
those who enjoy them, but for the benefit of 
those who no such advantages. 
Everything we have which distinguishes us 
from our neighbour is not a personal 
property, but a trusteeship to be used for 
the benefit of our neighbour. I am devoutly 
thankful that the Sisterhood which my wife 
has founded has conclusively proved that a 
‘Sisterhood established on a democratic rather 
than an ecclesiastical basis, and without any 
fixed or rigid discipline, can render the 
services 80 conspicuously achieved by the 
older Sisterhoods, and can also adapt itself 
quickly to the conditions of success in a 
democratic age. It is our striking and con- 
clusive experience that the more privileged 
and gifted any woman is, spiritually, 
mentally, or physically, the better qualified 
is she to render every kind of highest service 
among all classes of the community ; among 


.the ignorant, the degraded, and the outcast, 


as well as among those in her own rank of 
life. 


WOMAN AS AN ALLY. 


I have long realised that we men can 
never win a decisive victory over any social 
evil without the co-operation of good women. 
This is as true of the Temperance move- 
ment as of every other. We are like the 
English squares at the battle of Waterloo. 


We hold our own, we resist the incessant 
attacks of the cavalry of hell, but we 
anxiously await the arrival of our allies. 
When Blucher appeared upon the field, 
Wellington changed the defence into a 
general attack; and now that woman has 
arrived upon the decisive battlefield of the 
Temperance movement, the moment has 
come for an advance along the whole line of 
our combined forces. All other political and 
social events of this wondrous sge sink into 
insignificance in comparison with the fact 
that woman appears, for the first time, on 
the field of social conflict. With her aid, 
and the indispensable blessing of God, we 
shall turn the tide of tattle; and I hail 
with delight the issue of your new journal 
as a conspicuous sign that the hour is at 
hand when all good women and all good men 
will be clasping hands, as. Wellington and 
Blucher did, with the common enemy in full 
retreat. 


SIR ANDREW CLARK— 
A REMINISCENCE. 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


Tus chief among the great physicians of 
London has just passed away in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age. He was Tennyson’s 
physician and Gladstone's ; indeed, so great 
was his fame that when, two weeks ago, he 
was stricken with paralysis, seven hundred 
messages of inquiry came to his family in a 
few hours, He was a small, slight man, of 
what we call the wiry type, and a remark- 
able illustration of what ‘“‘ mind cure” can 
do for a person who is determined to live, 
whether or no. It is said that furty years 
ago, when he sought admission as a Rage ee 
in one of the London hospitals, the choice 
fell upon him in preference to a number of 
equally eager aspirants, on the basis that he 
was “a delicate little fellow, and would not 
live long anyway.” He was condemned 
to death in his youth by the verdict of 
physicians, but eluded the same by a novel 
‘process—he flung himself into the hardest 
kind of work, paying no attention to his 
fears, but concentrating his forces altogether 
on his hopes. 
THE DOCTOR'S DIAGNOSIS. 


When I went to see him he extended a 
hand white as a lady’s and soft as velvet, 
and in a voice that matched the hand, went 
into a most careful diagnosis of my case. Be- 
ginning with heredity and ending with the last 
morsel [ had had that morning, he foliowed 
me through every lane of life, ancestral and 
individual ; carefully examined my lungs and 
heart, saying (I think this was part of his 
mind-cure process), “ Beautiful lungs, beauti- 
ful heart, no organic difficulty, over-work, 
nervous exhaustion. What you need is rest, 
pure air, cheerful companions, simple diet, 
and no end of out-doors.” 

His manner was most reassuring, and had 
in it a tender considerateness hardly to be 
expressed. When he asked to take the pulse 
or see the tongue, he prefaced the request 
with the words, ‘‘ My dear patient.” It was 
apparent that not only great skill and high 
character, but a most fortunate manner were 
the essentials of his success. He prescribed 
no medicine whatever, saying that he 
thought very little of it, and that old Mother 
Nature was the only true physician, and 
gave me some simple rules which seem to me 
so good that I have had them copied for the 
benefit of any who may care to profit by the 
wisdom of a man great and gcod, and a 

| physician of unrivalled fame. 


THREE APHOBIAMS. 

At my request he wrote down three aphor- 
isms that he had used during our interview ; 
“ Labour is the life of life;” “ Ease is the 
way to disease ;” “The highest life of an 
organ lies in the fullest discharge of its func- 
tions.” Here follow what he called his 
“temporary general instructions ”:— 

“On firet waking in the morning sip about 
half-a-pint of water, cold or hot ; on rising, 
take a tepid sponge bath, followed by a 
brisk, general towelling. Clothe warmly 
and loosely. Avoid chills, damp, and passive 
exposure to cold. Take three simple nourish- 
ing meals daily and nothing between them. 
Breakfast at eight to uine, plain or whole- 
meal bread, or toast and butter with eggs, or 
fresh fish or cold chicken or game or tongue, 
fresh, not preserved; and towards the close 
of the meal about half-a-pint of tea, not in- 
fused over five minutes, or of cocoatina, or of 
coffee and milk. , 

A FRUGAL DIET. 

“Dinner from one to two o'clock—fresh, 
well-dressed meat, bread, potato, some well- 
boiled green vegetable, if it agrees, and either 
some simple farinaceous pudding or some 
simply cooked fruit. Towards the close of 
the meal drink water. 

“ High tea, five to six hours after dinner, 
wholemeal bread or toast and butter, with 
broiled fish or cutlets, or a chop, or cold meat, 
or cold chicken, and towards the close of meal 
about half-a-pint of black China tea, not 
infused over five minutes. Cocoatina or cocoa- 
nibs may be substituted for tea if it is preferred 
and if it agrees. 

“Nothing after this meal except that on 
going to bed you may sip a tumb‘erful of 
water, hot or cold. : 

THE RULE OF LIFE. 
“ Avoid soups, sauces, 


ices, jams, dried fruits, nuts, raw vegetables; 
compotes, confectionery, malt liquors, cider, 
lemonade, ginger-beer, much liquid of any 
sort, and all sweet, sour, and effervescent 
drinks. 

“Walk at least half an hour twice daily. 

‘‘ Retire as soon as possible after ten. See 
that your room isairy. Avoid self-notice and 
self-distrust. Shun ease, and lead a full and 
regular, an active and an occupied life. 

‘* Whenever you have to speak at night, be 
sure to lie down for an hour before tea. 

“Take nothing between meals. 

“Never take a sleeping draught. 

‘‘ Take as little medicine as possible ; accept 
your sufferings. Strength is perfected in 
weakness. In labour you will find life. If 
you are terribly ruc down some time, go away 
for a fortnight’s rest, and with each meal 
take a teaspoonful of Fellow’s Syrup of the 
Hypo; hosphiter.” 


It is with great sorrow that we record the 
death of A. L. O. E., Miss Tucker, who has 
died in India. in the midst of her missionary 
work. Batala, a small station on a branch 
line, running from Amritsar to the base of 
the Dalhousie Hills, is but little known to 
the ordinary traveller, but it was here that 
Miss Tucker lived for eighteen years, devoting 
all the proceeds of her pen to the benefits of 
a mission station and doing a large amount 
of work herself in visiting zenanas in the 
city and villages around, and in setting an 
example of a beautiful and most unselfish 
life. She has died amongst the dark people 
she loved, and now lies buried in the cemetery 
at Batala, leaving many hundreds in England 
and Incia to mourn her loss. 
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H.R.H. The Duchess of York says she “was most interested in reading 
THE YOUNG WOMAN.” 
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“THE YOUNG WOMAN 


Is the best Magazine for Women who Read and Think. 
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January. This numbcr is NOW READY, PRICE 3d., and orders should be given AT ONCE in order 
to make sure of a supply. Amongst the leading features of this number ue may mention :— 


A VOYAGE WITH OLIVE SCRE Ne HALF HOURS IN THE LIBRARY. 


By Rev. R. E. WELSH. |. By W. J. DAWSON. 
With Portrait, etc. 
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By Mrs. OLIPHANT. MISS IMRIE’S SWEETHEART 
THE DANGER wor DREAMINESS. A OCumplete S:ory. Illu-trated. . 
By C. SILVESTER HORNE. By JOHN REID. 


With Portraic. 
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By PHYLLIS BROWNE. A Page of Portraits. 
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; THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 
$ By FRANCES €E. WILLARD. 

# SHORT STORIES. OUR LADY HYMN WRITERS. 

$ By ANNIE SWAN, JANE BARLOW, S&S. R. By J. CUTHBERT HaDDEN. 
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+ By Mrs. JOSEPHINE BUTLER. | THE CONDITION OF WORKING WOMEN. > 
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THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. Ta 4, 1806, 
. HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. | * ““xew vean ” 


THE JANUARY NUMBER (100,000 Copies). Price. 6d. 


THE WOMAN AT HOME, 


With PRESENTATION ALMANAOCK for 1894. 
PRINOIPAL OONTENTS. 


DANIEL JACOBS: An Idyll of Dartmoor. By Rev. 8. | CONFESSIONS OF A ROYAU ACADEMIOIAN, By Paul 
” eng Gena. Illustrated. sf Seton. I. EVANGELINE. Allustrated. 


H.R.H. THB DUCHESS OF YORK. By Marie Adelaide | A BACKWOODS CHILDHOOD. By Mrs. Robert Louis 
ana ; THE MYSTERY OF THB VANISHIGG BELL-ROPE 

MRS. PLATT'S HUSBAND. By Annie 8. Swan, Iius | THR UYSTENT OF py geadon Hit. Mlusirated 

AMONG THE FJORDS WITH EDVARD GRIRG. By SEARISE LOVE LBTERES. My Katherine Lee he 


WA. Gray. Til A PAGE OF CONFRSSIONS. By Lady Batler (Painter 
BRIDBS AND BRIDEGROOMS. With Portraits. of “The R 11 Call”). 


OBIGINAL FASHION DESIGNS. Mildred Harris | LIFB AND WORK AT HOME. Including all the usual 
(tosmerly Designer to Messrs. Liberty). interesting and useful Features. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—THE WOMAN AT HOME for FEBRUARY, ready 
January 20th, will contaio an article on 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


By MARY SPENCER-WARRBN. 


With Special Frontispiece, Portrait, and Twenty-five Illastrations, many of 
them specially taken and published for the first t me. 


Handsomely Printed in Red and Black. 


Lux Diurna. Light for the Day, gathered from the Words of 
Holy Scripture and other Writings, Ancient and Modern, With Appropriate Collects, By 
JANET SINCLAIR BERGER. With an Introduction by the Lord Bishop of Winchester, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


Second Thousand, With Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
A. Mackay Ruthquist; or, Singing the Gospel among Hindus and 


BY LADY MENRY SOMERSET. 


To THE MemMBERS OF THE British Women’s 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


AN IMPORTANT ENTERPRISE. 

My Dear Sisrers,—In sending you a New 
Year's greeting I would bid you take a wider 
survey than has been afforded by the past twelve 
months, and the letter I send you is to ask you 
to commemorate not only the birth of a new 
year, but an era in the history of the Temperance 
Reform. The greatest proof of the progress of 
any movement is the widened sweep of the 
reformers’ outlook which the circling years 
attest ; and it is essential to the vitality of any 
reform that the survey of the situation should 
be so well taken that the salient points should 
be seized at the psychological moment, 


INEBRIETY AMONG WOMEN. 

There can be no doubt that at this time the 
greatest problem before the Temperance people 
of this country is how to arrest the alarming 
increase of inebriety among women. 

It is not surprising that the present system 
fosters that increase. The very fact that women 
are the chief agents in conveying intoxicating 
liquors to customers has necessarily swept aside 
those barriers which would have hedged women 
away from that familiarity with evil which is the 
subtlest of all temptations to wrongdoing. The 


3 J Gonds. By the Author of ‘A, M. Mackay, Pioneer Missionary of the C.M.8. to Uganda,” etc. Sere se ean oa pega mene 
yi “ The author of the osiebrated ‘ Life of Mackay of Uganda’ has given us another charming missionary women drunkards now eutnumber ihnss of sien. 
+. Viography. It has~. charm anda brightness, a vivid and sustained interest,”— Review of the Churches, In no country in the world is this the case 
if : a Second Thousand. With 22 Illnstrations and a Plan. Gilt top, 6s. — scrape and every oe beta 
A By | combined with every precept o ristianity, 
> A Colony of Mercy; or, Soolal Christianity at Work. By | eins to strong and epoody action. 
ra “A delightfal took.” —Christian. The system of short penal sentences has the 
a ; 6 : effect of sending inebriate women back to free- 
A NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION. . dom, not only to repeat the offence, but to 
+ Crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d. SS ad nena So cae unhappy hgh 
4 Economical Cookery for the Middle Classes. By Kare Appisos.|™O voctal destiny. Tho hour is ripe. for 
a “It contains 600 recipes, many of which are, of course, familiar, but many fresh. We may say that it : Se : F 
anf will be found especially useful by those who have conceived the admirable und economical idea of never pen ad a Sa . menace ag Be me 
i wasting any kind of food.”—Scottish Leader. pope sing, = ae ene pay perce eae 
eae Pere people a practical proof that this tide of 
% AUTHORISED EDITIONS OF ruin can be turned? It is manifest that 
‘a DR. J. R. MILLER'S POPULAR WORKS. the British Women's Temperance Associa- 


Elegantly Half-bound in Parchment Cloth, extra gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. each, 
1, Week-Day Religion. Second Thousand. 
2. The Every-Day of Life. Third Thousand, 
3. Silent Times. A Book to Help in Reading the Bible into Life. Third Thousand, 
4. Making the Most of Life. Fourth Thousand, 


POPULAR TEMPERANCE BOOKS. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


The Ethics of Drink, and other Social Problems, By James Runcrisay, Author 
of “A Dream of the North Sea,” etc. 


“(A very vigorous deliverance.”— Spectator. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Brighter England and the Way to It. By Tomas Warrraxer, J.P. 


“Mr. Whittaker illustrates and enforces his principles with a remakable variety of most pertinent 
anecdotes, He can tell a story with decided effect, support bis arguments with force and skill, and make 
his readers heartily wish bis book had been longer by a good many chapters.’— Dai y Chranic'e, 


With Portrait, Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 63. 
Life’s Battles in Temperance Armour. An Autobiography. By the 


Same Author. 
“It is full of pith, and sparkles in every page with native wit and humour.”—Lceds Mercury, 
Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Sunlight and Shadow ; or, Gleanings from My Life Work. By J. B, Govan, 
“Mr, Gough has gathered together a large number of most interesting and stirring incidents, 
experiences, and reminiscences, from his thirty-seven years’ work at home and abroad,”—Record, 
<: Fourth Edition. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Platform Echoes: Leaves from My Note Book of Forty Years, Illustrated by 
Anecdotes, Incidents, Personal Experiences, Facts and Stories, drawn from the Humour and 


tion is pre-eminently called and fitted to under- 
take this work. 


HOME FOR INEBBIATES, 


Every great civic reform comes as the result 
of a philanthropic object lesson. If we can, 
as the outcome of private munificence, establish 
one Industrial Home for inebriate women, 
worked on hygienic and _ economic lines, 
we shall then have a leverage for that wider 
ameliorative movement on which we have 
already asked the Government to enter. It is 
well known that the reception accorded to the 
deputation that waited on the Home Secretary, 
Mr. Asquith, with regard to this question was 
most encouraging; and I do not hesitate to 
express the belief that within a very few years 
Government will recognise the principle tha, the 
treatment of inebriates must be transferred 
from the prison to the hospital. Therefore, the 
special work that I would press on your atten- 
tion for the coming year, is the systematised 
effort to secure funds for the establishment of an 
industrial country home for inebriate women. 
The plan involves a farmhouse where outdoor 
occupations would be provided, such as garden- 
ing, fruit-growing, poultry-farming, bee-keeping, 
butter-making, and similar healthful pursuits, 


a Pathos of Life. By the same Author, 
t / “Avery stirring and powerful book,”—.1lliance News, 


Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, 


with .indoor industries for winter involving 
moderate exercise ; but above all a home atmos- 
phere and cheerful surroundings with the hope 
of restoration to health, usefulness, and society. 
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t the basis of all this must be that love which 
the core of Christ's Gospel, the reflection of 
that livelier hope and present Heaven which 
many only learn to understand as it is illus- 
trated to them by those who are living Epistles 


of God. . ‘ : 

If the question arises as to what is new in 
this scheme, I answer that we are aware that, 
while there are many small homes for inebriate 
women, there are, we believe, none established 


on a basis so practical that the poorest can, 


avail themselves of their assistance, nor do the 
magistrates recognise the possibility of consign- 
ing women to such homes, instead of sending 
them to prison. The home we suggest would 
be placed under Government inspection, and we 
should do our utmost to secure the sympathy 
and co-operation of the authorities on the bench. 
A THANESGIVING TRIBUTE. 

The next question that will be asked of those 
who sympathise with us will be, how do you 
expect to secure the necessary funds? I 
answer, let the establishing of this home be 
our thanksgiving tribute to the Women’s 
Temperance Crusade. In these days of pres- 
sure and stress it is well to pause a moment 
and look back over the road we have travelled, 
count the mile-stones on the winding way, and 
stay to remember those who led the van, whose 
steps we follow, though they have hastened 
their pace and have for a time passed beyond 
our vision, At such seasons our hearts are 
filled with gratitude, and we realise how much 
the great reform in which we are united has 
meant to each of us, in widening our outlook, 
and leading us to high ideals and along holy 
ways. 

It was twenty years ago on the 28rd of 
December that the first band of inspired women 
received in their souls the command to “ seek 
and to save.” They “heard the voice,” and, 
leaving the seclusion of their firesides, forever 
bridged the distance between the Home and the 
Saloon, 

THE WOMAN'S WHISKEY WAR. 

The fame of the “Women’s whiskey war” 
spread in those days as swiftly as a flame of fire, 
lighting hearts prepared to catch the sacred glow, 
and shedding abroad its clear radiance, until the 
Press was ablaze, and even the liquor dealers felt 
that a new power greater than any their money 
could influence or buy was abroad in the land. 

What the world saw was a band of women 
standing in the snow, softly singing familiar 
hymns to the old home tunes in unfamiliar 
places, while fervent prayers, wrung from hearts 
that had suffered, were breathed out from the 
murky atmosphere of the saloon; the scene 
appeared pathetic, but the actors powerless to 
deal with so vast an evil. Thus have the great 
events in the history of humanity ever been 
judged. So spoke the world 1,800 years ago 
when a Baby lay in the manger of Bethlehem ; 
but angels and wise men knew differently. The 
grey December sky, heavy with snow, was not 
then filled with a victorious host, but I think the 
angels leaned over the parapet of heaven that 
day and paused in their songs, for the echo from 
earth was as tuneful as celestial choirs. 

“And it came to pass when the angels were 
gone away into the heavens,” when the burst of 
song was still, and the hearts had ceased to beat 
with a quickened enthusiasm, that the work be- 
gun in the crusade, that whirlwind of the Lord, 
crystallised into sober second thought and 
organised action, moulded the outlines of tne 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

In 1876 England caught the echo of the voices 
of the women who had raised the war-cry against 
the enemy of home and nation; and “ Mother 
Stewart” and Mrs. Parker, Margaret Bright 
Lucas, and other brave pioneers formed the first 
British Woman’s Temperance Association. It is 
with thankful hearts we therefore celebrate the 
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origin of this great woman's movement, now 
known the world over and organised in nearly 
fifty countries, where women have became one 
in hope, in faith, and in love. 

Never has woman's work for Temperance meant 
so much to us as at the present time ; never was 
there more enthusiasm, never were there more 
marvellous accessions to our ranks. The “ esprit 
de corps” is growing in the highest sense, and 
we are convinced that the Spirit of God inspires 
women to-day to say with Joan of Arc, “I come 
in the strength of the Lord to save the king- 
dom.” There is not a woman in our ranks who 
would not wish to commemorate the events I 
have recalled. 

HOW TO STABT THE HOME. 

We therefore purpose to celebrate the Crusade 
by holding: in every local Branch a drawing- 
room or parlour meeting in the third week in 
January, when we earnestly entreat that such 
means may be. devised by the ingenious 
workers in all parts of the country as will 
enable them to forward a thankoffering to serve 
as the nucleus of a fund for establishing such 
a home as I have just described. 

I appeal to women. in: happy homes safely 
anchored in the love of .husband and of chil- 
dren ; Task them in their turn to appeal to 
those good men end true who are so swift to 
forward us in every righteous enterprise, to 
stretch forth hands of help to those who are 
sinking in the swift current that sweeps past 
our very thresholds and hears far out upon 
the waste of ruin those who were once as safe 
and happy as themselves, 

As the Crusade twenty years ago was the 
beginning of the Woman’s Temperance reform, 
so let this anniversary signalise a truer concep- 
tion of our duty in carrying out those remedial 
measures that shall I:olp to give back to our 
nation a sober womanhood. 

Tu this faith, I am, 
Your earnest fellow labourer, 


Literary and Social. 


Annte S. Swan has been telling an interviewer 
that she does not attempt any elaboration of her 
plot before commencing to write a novel. She 
has some idea or purpose which she intends shall 
run through the story, and, beginning with some 
one principal character, the others group them- 
selves around and fall into their places as she 
proceeds. ‘‘I write very easily,” she says, “TI 
write straight on, and never re-write, except, 
perhaps, the first chapter cf astory. I find that 
if I attempt to do this I never improve what 
I have written. When the proofs come in I 
make very few corrections.” It is a question, of 
course, whether work so easily turned out will 
stand the test of time. Mr. Barric has re-written 


some of his chapters ten times. 
* * 


On Sunday night Dr. Parker preached an un- 
usually impressive sermon. He will be away 
for the next two Sundays, and the City Temple 
pulpit is to be occupied by the Rev. A. J. 
Palmer, of Folkestone, and the Rev. Arthur 
Mursell. 


* * * 

There has been a great run on The Young 
Woman for January. This is probably owing to 
the remarkable article on “A Voyage with 
Olive Schreiner,” which is accompained by a new 
and delightful portrait of the gifted novelist, and 
her autograph in facsimile, Mra. Haweis has 
written a very vivacious article on “The 
American Girl” for the Febuary number of this 
magazine, 


| for full particulars, 
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The New Year's holidays in Scotland are the 
occasion of a great deal of drinking and rowdyism, 
and in Edinburgh decent people have long been 
depressed by the shameful scenes which take 
place. But hitherto nothing has been done te 
provide a counter attraction to the drinking den. 
This year, however, the Rev. George Jackson, 
the earnest and successful young Wesleyan 
minister in Edinburgh, opened a “ public- 
house,” to which we can all wish success. He 
arranged for the Albert Hall—a large building 
in a central position—to be open during the 
New Year's holidays as a kind of lounge. It was 
brightly lighted and decorated, refreshments 
were sold at cheap rates, there was plenty of 
good singing and recitations, tables were covered 
with the best current magazines and newspapers, 
and everybody was heartily and freely welcomed. 
So far the daring and excellent experiment has 
proved an enormous success. 

+ *& * : 

Everyone knows by this time that the cditor 
of The Woman at Home is Dr. Robertson Nicoll 
But what everyone is asking is why such:an accom- 
plished literary critic should ignore literature 
in this new magazine. Does he consider that 
women take no interest in the world of books? 
If so, he is greatly mistaken. I ‘shduld also 
like to see “ Annie S. Swan’s Magazine” giving 
some attention to the great social problems of 
our age. 


* * * 

Few. women writers have come to the front 
more rapidly than Mrs, Esler. Her three-volume 
novel, ‘“‘ The Way of Transgressors,” was enthusi- 
astically reviewed, and she is doing excellynt 
work for The British Weekly and The Young 
Woman. But her greatest achievement is her 
new volume of short stories called ‘The Way they 
Loved at Grimpat ” (London : Sampson Low). It 
has been warmly praised by The Speaker, The 
Daily Telegraph, and ecores of leading papers 
throughout the country, and it ought to have a 
very large sale. Theso. brilliant sketches of 
village life will surely give Mrs. Esler literary 
rank as the Mary Wilkins of Old England. Mr. 
Quiller Couch read the book straight through at 
a single sitting and two of the stories twice over. 
Mr. Barrie regards the book as ‘‘a sweet and 
living creation.” His favourite story is ‘‘ Kitty.” 

* * * 

The Rev. W. J. Dawson is preparing a new 
volume of sermons, to be published in the spring, 
by Isbister and Co. He proposed to call the 
new book ‘‘ The Genial Christ,” by I hear that 
Mr. Canton (Messrs. Isbister’s manager) objects 
to this excellent title, I hope Mr. Dawson will 
keep to his first choice. We need to be re- 
minded of the brotherliness and geniality of the 
democratic Christ, who loved the people and 


lived and died to save them. 
* * 


Miss Friederichs, of the Westminster Guzclée, 
has promiscd to read a paper on ‘‘ My Experi- 
ences as a Lady Journalist ” at the great summer 
gathering of young people tu be held at Grindel- 
wald this year. Amongst other lecturers and 
preachers will be Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, Mr. 
Whymper, the greatest authority on mountain- 
eering ; Rev. W. J. Dawson, Rev. C. A. Berry, 
and Mr. Harry How, the interviewer of the 
Strand Magazine, who will deliver an illustrated 
lecture on “ Interviewing and Interviewers.” 
The programme is very attractive, and the offer 
of a twelve days’ Swiss holiday for ten guineas— 
including second class return ticket and full 
hotel accommodation—will, doubtless, draw a 
large attendance. Those who think of joining 
one of the parties should write at once to Mr. 
F. A. Atkins, 2, Amen Corner, London, &. C., 
A. ©. 
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OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER'S 


NEW BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


A Gift of Love, and Loving Greetings 
for 365 Dass. -Love Texts with Choice Quota- 
tions ia Poetry and Prose, Arranged by ROSE 
Pogres. Daiotily bound in white cloth, gils 
top, ia box. 3+, 6d. 

« A very choice daily text-book.”—Christian. 
“‘Oce of the choicest volames we have seen for a 
tong time.”— Young Woman. 

Life's Stages, and Life's Phases : 
Their Du and O unities. By Rev. 
James STARK. Two Vulames. Elegant cloth, 
in box, suitable for presentation. -4:. 


A Romance of Skye. By Maccirz 
M'’Lean. With Mlustrations by Lockhart 
Bogle. 5s. 

For the Sake o' the Siller. A 
Fifesh re Story of Foety Years Ago. B 
Magatzs Swan. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

“Two delightfal Scotch stories.”— Christian World. 


Prince Ruperts Namesake. By 
Emity WEAVER. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
“One of the very best of the Christmas story- 
books "—Literary World. ; 
RVELYN EVERETT.GREEN’S NEW STORIES. 


The Wilful Willoughbys. 
Illustrations. 3+. 6d. 
“A story of cathedral city life, full of bright 
pe-ple and striking incidents.”—Star. 
Little Miss Vixen. With Illustra- 
tions. 1s. 6d. 
“It lingers in ot memory like ‘Little Lord 
Fauntleroy ’ and ‘ Bootle’s Baby.’ ’—Lady's Papér. 


; New 23.Gitt-books, Illustrated. 
The Book of Old Edinburgh. By 


Joun CHas. DunLop and ALISON Hay 


DUNLOP. 

The Musgrove Ranch. By T. M. 
BROWSE. 

fifted as Wheat. By Mrs. Exizasetu 
N@AL. 


Bush and Town: A Homely Story of 
the Pacific Coast. By CATHERINE KIRBY 
PEACOCK. 


Swirlborough Manor. By Saran 
* geLina HAMER. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Church and Social Problems. 
By A. ScoTtT MaTHEson, Author of “The 
Gospel and Modern Substitutes.” 


In this volume an attempt is made to examine these 
lems with honesty and candour, and to indicate the 
ines of a democratic development, ing t» the ethical 
ideal of Ctrist. The Contente include—The Dnty of the 
Chareh in relation to Bocial Prublems—Politicat Economy, 
Olid and Neew—Landlordism and Land Rrform—The Labour 
Question (Hours and Wages)—The Liquor Question— 
roverty—Better Housiog- Gweating—Coild Lifa, and 
Reecue—Woman's Place and Influence—The C»-opera- 
tive Movement—Oommonwealths, Ideal acd Actual—The 
Cityot God. ; 


POCKET NOVSLUS. 
Is, paper cover ; 18 6d. oloth. 


A Bachelor in Search of a Wife. By 
ANnIE 8. SWAN. 


Wyhola. By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, 
Eleanor’s Discipline. By JANET BRown. 
John Gentleman, Tramp. By JEssiz A. 
Norquay Forbes. 
Sydney's Inheritance. 
COCK. 
Euphie Lyn; or, The Fishers of Old Inweerie. 
By Mrs. J. K. Lawson. 
Fishin’ Jimmy, and other Stories. 
SLOSSON aud IMOGES CLARK. 
Mr. Mackenzie's Wedding. A Short Chron- 
icle of Colston. By J. H. JAMIESON. 
Lucky Lines. By JESSIE M. E. SAxny. 
The Kidnappers. By Georct G. GREEN, 
Sons of the Croft. By P. Hay HUNTER. 
Aldersyde. By Anniz 5. Sway. 


By Mary S. HAN- 


By A, T. 


Annie S. Swan’s Novels. 


List of Works by this Popular Authoress post free on 


application. Suitable for Presents and Libraries. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 
: London and Edinburgh. 
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THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


OUR FRIENDS IN PARLIAMENT. 
A CHAT WITH MR. JAMES STUART. 
Women anp THe Logan Government Brut. 
Ow Tuesday night our Parliamentary repre- 
sentative saw Mr. James Stuart and asked 
him how women stood in relation to the 
Local Government Bill. As the end of the 
discussion on that measure seems to be in 
sight, our readers will naturally be interested 


in the new spheres of social work which are 
opening to them. 


“Do women benefit by the Bill?” was the 


first question asked. 


“Yes, it is a great advance for them,” 


was the reply. 


“ And what are the chief innovations ?” 
“Well, women can both vote for and sit 


on the Parish Councils and the District 
y | Councils. They already vote for the County 
Councils, but cannot sit upon them. They 
can also be chairmen of the new bodies.” 


“But I notice that if they are chairmen 


they do not become J.P.s as men do.” 


_“No,I regret that, but that point was not 


originally intended for this Bill.” 
With | 
Councils ? 


“What about women lodgers and the new 


“T also regret that they have not been 

That privilege is only 
ed by men lodgers.” 

“Can a married couple both vote on a 


joint occupation ?” 


“No, that is not allowed, but either the 


man or the woman can vote. I think that a 
fair compromise.” — 


‘¢ And what changes are there with refer- 


ence to the Guardians ? ” 


‘“ It was not certain whether married 


women could be elected or not, but it is now 
decided that marriage or otherwise shall be 
no disadvantage in this respect.” 


“ Are the London Vestries affected by this 


Bill as far as women are concerned ? ” 


“That comes on to-night, and 1 hope 


women will be allowed to sit on these bodies.” 


“ And are you satisfied with the way the 


Government have acted in respect to this 


Bill?” 
“ Yes, they have been perfectly straight, 


and Mr. Fowler has acted admirably.” 


All women will be glad to know that after 


our interview with Mr. Stuart the House of 
Commons resolved that the provisions of the 


Bill with respect to women and the Parish 
and District Councils should apply also to the 
London Vestries. Women will, therefore, be 
able to be members of those potentially im- 
portant bodies. 


IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 
BY ONLOOKER. 


SEEN through the fog honourable members 
looked startlingly phantomlike as they 
glided into the House of Commons after the 
Christmas recess. All too short had their 
holiday been, for before the holly berries 
had wizened, and the tapers on the Christmas 
tree had flickered out, back they must be at 
their post of duty, like average overworked 
citizens. 


———— — — -— —- + ——- > — 


There was a strong muster of both 
ministers and opposition, however, and the 
Treasury bench was crowded. Mr. : John 
Morley looked well after his respite on the 
sun-kissed shores of the Mediterranean ; but 
there was one notably vacant place on the 
Conservative benches, and at that very hour 
the bell was tolling as the familiar form of 
Mr. Edward Stanhope was being carried to 
the grave. 
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In the midst of these proceedings Mr. 
Leese, the re-elected member for the Borough 
of Accrington, came in and walked to the 
table to take the oath and inscribe his name, 
accompanied by Mr. Marjoribanks and Mr. 
H. Gladstone. If members fresh from the 

ll were labelled, the words, “ Employers’ 

iability Bill” would have beer seen’ in- 
scribed in vivid characters upon the person 
of Mr. Leese, for his victory turned as much 
upon that question as the pending Horncastle 
election will turn upon the Parish Councils 
Bill. 


Day by day Mr. Gibson Bowles, or some 
other member on the Conservative or Liberal 
side, has raised the question of the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s annuity. Judging from Mr. 
Gladstone’s attitude, one would imagine the 
Government were either oblivious of or in- 
different to, popular feeling in the matter. 
But from conversation with one of the whips 
in the lobby the other night I gathered that 
those in power are being made abundantly 


aware of the public sentiment, and the reason 


for non-resubmission of the question to Parlia- 
ment is the fear of aggravating the friction 
which already exists between her Majesty the 
Queen and her present advisers. 


One side of the question has, however, 
apparently been overlooked by everyone, both 
within and without Parliament. While 
sticklers for economy on both sides of the 
House have been concentrating attention on 
the now famous £10,000, those who main- 


tain that the representatives of the people 


ought to be consulted afrech on a question 
where taxation is involved. overlook the fact 
that not a single woman taxpayer is at this 
moment represented, although from her is 


wrung that which helps to swell the many ~ 


millions of our annual expenditure. 


WORK ACROSS THE BORDER. 
_ A GIFT FROM SCOTLAND. 


Iv is with great pleasure and a deep sense 
of gratitude that we record a most generous 
contribution from our Scottish sisters of £40 
towards the deficiency fund of the National 
Treasury of the B.W.T.A. The collection 
was undertaken by Miss Lees, of Edinburgh, 
who thus records the result of her labours :— 


Edinburgh Dec. 26th. 

Dear Manam,—I hope you will find room in 
the first number of Tue Woman's Sicnat for 
the result of our effurt in Scotland to help the 
National Executive out of the financial diffi- 
culties unexpectedly thrown upon them. Small 
boxes were sent to our branches, and the follow- 
ing towns have sent not only contributions which 
make up £40, but most sympathetic letters. 
Many of the postal-orders have come from chil- 
dren’s societies. This is the first instalment, 
and I want, as we say in Scotland, to “ Hansel” 
the new magazine with it. I hope the branches 
that have the kindly intention of contributing 
will hurry up, for a succeeding number. 

Not the least loving words came from the far 
North, and the strain echoed along till it almost 
touched the borders of England. 

The heaviest box came from Madame Woyka, 
Glasgow, Lord Uvertoun, £20; and smaller 
sums from Stornoway, Wick, Annan, Ayr, Dum- 
fries, Musselburgh, Glasgow, Oban, Johnston, 
Edinburgh, St. Moswells, Auchterarder, Dun- 
fermline, Castle Douglas, Milnathort, Leith, 
Bridge of Allan, Gullane, Alexandria, Paisley, 
Dalkeith, Alloa, Hamilton. 

I enclose cheque.—Yours truly, 


Subscriptions for the Woman’s SIGNat, post 
free, 68. 6d. should be sent to the offices, 34, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 

All communications should be sent to the same 
address, except advertisements, which should be 
sent to Messrs. Haddon and Co., Salisbury Sq., E.C. 
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PHENOMENAL SUCCESS.—The ‘‘ Queen’s Royal” Household Carpets and Hearthrugs are extolled by all the Nations of the Earth. 
GIGANTIG SALE OF THE “QUEEN'S ROYAL” HOUSEHOLD 


7p earthrugs; 


KEY PATTERNS, and 8ft. wide. These HEARTHRUGS have gained a world-wide for MAGNIFICENCE, CHEAPNESS, 
In eae oe coal Pcuuined unt denen a considered works of art. Thousands of repeat orders and TESTIMONIALS received, including undermentioned, 


giving the highest 
SPECIAL 


all parts of the Empire. 
’ H.B.H. Prince a — Sir Henry de Bathe 


#.B.H. Prince " ys ~ LS = =| : a Ste ee 


Marchioness of 

Marchioness of Bute 

‘D weger Conn‘e's Ladv Thom Knight of Glin 
Dowager Ovuntess of Mottoa 


Countess of Roden ° zi Yj > By - ‘ ‘s be 4 : i { | | MOM ajor-Goneral 
4 pV None ajor-General 

Countess of Ashbarnham G aw >, : k | . 
og 7 ; ari - MajorGeneral 


Cou core jit Ly 5 a Man vo als i e'M ajor-General 
0 6 x, 5 4 \ 
Countess of Wirchilsea Was ee 
Countess of Haddington ar ; 19h ee aT |] vt I “wes. ( ‘4 Mhioan 
Coane of Lichaeld LO Ss ey. pee 4S eeedy ay yak pe siorgeueral 
: ( eae 
ino en ig Major-General 
Countess Lintzow 
Countess of Westmeath 
Countess of Mayo 
Viscountess Torrington 
Viscountess of Molesworth 


ue 


! Dyn 


lI \ © mye 
; ite bw \ 


Baroness Le Linden 
Baroness de Punmeyrie 
Baroness de Rottenburg 
Dowager Lady Abercromby 
Dowager Lady Aylesford 
Archbishop of York 


Ven. Archdeacon a o_o - 
Ven. Archdeacon Wrig = Va Gen. Lewis 


hadoe as : 
The Magni Ne nd Original Design of the “* Queen's Royal” Household Reversible Carpets, as shown in the above picture, can be had by return in ali sives with 
Hearth te ateac's A 7 leading foature or hie season is a pel of the old Italian Art Colours, aleo Anglo-Persian, Terra-Cotta, Fawn, Navy, Old Gold, and 
subdued Oriental Shades. When design is wanted, kindly quote the registered number, 180,895. 


Gigantic Sale of the ‘“‘Queen’s Royal” Household Reversible Rich Turkey Pattern 


IN THE WORLD Ww : mtr} 
B oven 
Trade habs on all ‘ seam. Altogether superior quality, with 
es ae cogent ge a ite ibe | 
: excellence and beauty. Thousan 
Beware of imitations. gone pas be ae 
Giving the highest satisfaction. 


(REGISTERED). 


s 4, 
6ft. by Oft., price, carriage free... 11 9 | 9ft. by 104ft., price, carriage free 20 


Oft. ,, 12tt. ts 
Sft.,, Oft. 4, me oe 12 one agate, aes 25 
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8. 
Oft. by 15ft., price, carriage free 27 9 
1B Hye ae ne BL 
6ft. ,, 12ft. ,, » wwe 15 6 | 4008. 12fe Moe ee BB 12ft. ;, 18ft. ;, 1) we 42:«0 
Of. Oe os | we A | a a), 12ft. ;, 21ft. 3 8 


The old style of covering the floor of a room entirely with carpet is nally giving place to the more healthy mode of la: down a square in the middle 
fs 


woowoooF 


The “ Queen's Royal” (arpets are very handsome, subdued. and woven all in one piece, made in rich Turkey patterns, in artistic designs, with 
bandeome burders to correspond. They will wear tetter than any Tapestry or Felt Carpets, and can be thoroughly recommended as economical floor coverings. 


Iw 1Hz HicH Court or Justice (Chencery Division).—Hedjscn v. Webb Brothera.- On the 1th day of July, 1890, his Lordship, Mr. Justice Chitty, nted an 
interim injunction restraining Messrs. Webb Brothers, of Hackney Wick, from infringing Mr. Fredk. Hodgson's trade mark, ‘‘ Eclipse,” No. 98,774 (of 18). 


\ The “ECLIPSE” CARPETS.“e "| 
\ = | 
: The Largest ever £old at the Price. (Regd.) | / Q EACH. | 

I will forward direct from the Looms to any address, on receipt of amount, 
A Genuine Woven Reversible Carpet, ! 


Fuitable for Sitting-room, Bedroom, &c., bordered and woven in colours, large enough to cover any ordinary-sized room, as an advertiscment for my gonds, thas 
saving any midd:e profits. Remember, these are woven, not printed, and are made of a material almost equal to wool. Thousands of these Carpets and Kogs 
Lomi a eee — at almost double above prices. A Rug sent with Carpet, 1s. 6d. extra, or two Carpets and two Rags for 10s. 6d. ; or foar Carpets and four 
, 208., CB: e free. 

te We have never seen a cheaper article, the wonder being how the carpet can be made and sold at the ridiculously small sum.”—Exchange and Mart. 
“Wonderful value for money."—Church Belis. Hundreds of favourable press notices from the Christian Globe, Christian World, Christian Age, , Catholie 
Times, &c., &e. Thousands of Testimonials and repeat orders from my customers. Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. This extraordinary offer may 
wot be repeated. All orders itched same day as received. 


rtman Square, London, 23rd November. 21, Woodharst ae Acton, ith pe 
SS 2 Lady Juliana Walker writes: ‘I am much pleased with the ‘Eclipee' Hyde Martin, ., writes: “Yam much pleased with the ‘ Eclipse 
SUA TE a Carpets and Rugs sent last week. Would Mr. Hodgson send twelve more and Rug received last month, and now enclose P.O. for 20s., and would be 
= = of them? Cheque enclosed.” obli,ved if Mr. Hodgson would forward fonr more of them, carriage paid.” 
DO NOT MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY.—TO READERS OF * WuMan's S1GN‘L. —All Goods sent Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom, on reccipt of the amount, and refunded if not as described, 


2 F, HODGSON, Manufacturer, Importer, and Merchant, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


(N.B.—Foreign Orders executed and ked free, and shipped at lowest rates.) (Please mention this paper.| 
FS onl nteeee nee complaints reaching me, 1 beg to state that the shore goods ean only be had direct from me. NO AGENT: appointed. Bewure of unecrapaloas advertisers copying my advertisements, 


ward will be paid for information leading to the conviction of any person eclling The " QUEEN'S ROYAL" Carpets or Hearthruge «Copyriyht.) bintered at Stationers 
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‘LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, | 
+ CHAPTER I. 
A Lrrmiz Pricam. 
Moruer was nearly thirty-five when I was 
born, the ary dle diaie’ children, ee of 
whom, the, away in i A 
‘and the thitd st the age of fourteen months 
This little girl, Caroline Elizabeth, mother 
has always spoken of as the most promising 
child she ever bore, or, for that matter, ever 
saw. ‘She was a vision of delight,” with 
deep blue eyes and dark brown hair; a 
ition without flaw, her nerves being so 
well encased and her little spirit so perfectly 
cake meee that she would sit or lie in her 
le cooing to herself by the hour, and 
when she rode, the beauty of. the world 
outdoors seemed so well apprehended by this 
seraphic child that her little hands were 
constantly outstretched and her sweet eyes 
wore full of light and comprehension, while 
her Silvery voice took on such an ecstacy as 
was remarked by all who knew her. My 
little sister passed to heaven just as she 
to ‘language of this world. 
My. mother’s first great grief then broke her 
heart, and as I came less than one year 
afterward, the deep questionings and quiver- 
ing pathos of her spirit had their effect on 
mine. She lived much with her books, 
especially the Bible and the poets, in this 
chastened interval. Many a time has she 
-said to me, “ Frank, above all things else. 
one Heaven you were a welcome child, for 
had prayed so often that another little girl 
might come into our home for us to love.” 
She says.she hoped this also for my brother's 
sake, who was five years my.senior and then 
her only child. | ie 

Some notes here follow in reply to 
questions asked her by an interested friend. 

“ What do you recall about your daughter’s 
birth 2” 

“It occurred at eleven o'clock, Thursday 
morning, September 28th, 1839, in our quiet 
home on the principal street of Churchville, 
Monroe County, N.Y., fourteen miles west 
of Rochester.” , 

“What sort of a looking baby was 
Frances Elizabeth ?”” pursued the questioner, 
whereupon, after the fashion of mothers 
since the world began, this answer came: 
“Very pretty, with sunny hair, blue eyes, 
delicate features, fair complexion, long 
waist, short limbs. She was called the doll- 
baby of the village. She suffered very 
much from teething, more than any other 
of my children, being of an organism 
remarkably susceptible to physical pain. 
She always slept with both hands on my 
face. She was a very affectionate little 
creature. She could talk some time before 
she could walk, speaking quite wisely at 
fourteen months, but not walking until 
twenty-four months old. As a little girl she 
was very confiding and fond of her childish 
friends, even beyond what one expects to 
see at that period. 

‘“‘ Her father used to say when walking 
to and fro with her at night, her vigorous 
lungs in full action, sending forth screams 
that could be heard in the remotest part of 
the house, ‘I declare, this young one ought 
to amount to something, she gives trouble 
enough !’ 

‘She dearly loved her brother Oliver and 
sister Mary, who were ever ready to enter 
into her plans for pastime. They were very 
much to one another always. She was men- 
tally precocious, but physically delicate be- 

\ yond any other of my children. She was 
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inventive and origi in her amusements. 


This last used icularly to impress me. 
She early ifested an exceeding fondness 
for books. She believed in , and in 
her teachers. Her bias toward certain 


studies and pursuits was very marked. Even 
in the privacy of herown room she was often 
in a sort of ecstasy of aspiration. In her 
childhood, and always, she strongly repelled 
occupations not to her taste, but was eager 
to grapple with principles, philosophies, and 
philanthropion and unwearyingly industrious 
along her favourite lines. I wonder 
sometimes that I had the wit to let 
her do what she preferred instead of 
obliging her to take up housework, as did all 
the other girls of our acquaintance. She was 
an untrained vine, rambling whithersoever 
she would. When she was two years old we 
removed from Churchville to Oberlin, Ohio, 
her Aunt Sarah going with us. I held Frank 
all the way. It was a tiresome journey, for 
we went by carriage. She often put her little 


arms around my neck, laid her. head. upon 


my shoulder,- and said, ‘Mamma, sissy’s 
dress aches,’ It rejoices me to believe that 
she intuitively recognised the fact that it is 
not one’s real self that is ever tired, but only 
this dress of mortality that aches sometimes. 

‘‘ She used to see the students rehearsing 
their speeches, and would get up an amusing 
imitation of them, when but three years old. 
Many a time I have seen her standing on 
the well-curb, or on top of the gate-post, 
imitating the gestures of some bright young 
sophomore who stood there, .‘ laying it off’ for 
her amusement. She was very fond of play- 
ing outdoors, indoor amusements seeming 
irksome to her always. Her brother was her 
favourite comrade, and his sturdy little play- 
mates among.the boys would sometimes call 
her *Tomboy,’ which she resented very much 
and I did for her. me 

““Once she ran away when about three 
years old, going through the fields and creep- 
ing under the fences, so that when, after a 
great fright, she was discovered, her brother 
said it was pitiful to see the little creature’s 
bravery combined with her panting fatigue, 
for she did her utmost not to be overtaken.” 

So much for mother’s memories of my 
babyhood and early years at dear old Oberlin. 

The first religious teaching that I can call 
to mind is the sweet prayer of every little 
child— 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 
If I should die before I wake, 


I pray the Lord my soul to take, 
And this I ask for Jesus’ sake.” 


Mother taught me that before I can remem- 
ber, but it seems to me I can recall, though it 
may be but the memory of a memory, seeing 
her sitting with a little Testament in hand, and 
telling me it was God’s message to us, and 
that instinctively within my spirit rose the 
thought and utterance, ‘‘ How do you know ?” 
I was not one who naturally took things for 
granted, It was intuitive with me to seek 
for causes and for reasons. My faith faculty 
was not naturally strong, aud yet when I 
say so, it almost seems as if I did injustice to 
my gift in that regard. Mother was sur- 
prised at my inquiries, and called me play- 
fully, in talking with her friends, her “little 
infidel.” 

All through my childhood I was docile 
towards the supernatural, wondering about 
it, with great sighs in my little breast ; but I 
think I should not have feared it so much if 
a man who died next door to us had not been 
“aid out” in such a chilly shroud, and had 
not been so repellent in death. At least, I 
know that the first fright my spirit got was 
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when my father lifted me up, a child not five, 
oleae: § and held me quite close down to see’ 
what was inside that coffin. I never had a, 
blow that struck so deep as did that sight ; I 
never had a burn that seared so, nor a pain 
that tingled like it, Young as I was, some-: 
thing in me akin ‘to a high dignity resented: 
this rude introduction to what then seemed: 
the “‘ King of Terrors.” I never said it, but I 
always felt I had received an injury, suffered 
a wrong. On pleasant summer days, out in 
the bright, sunshiny weather, thoughts “ too 
deep for tears’ have come to me when I re- 
membered seeing that. It seems to me that 
we intrude upon the royal little heart of 
childhood when we thrust upon it such a crue} 
blow. Always since then, in spite of all my 
faith andthe fervours I have known religiously, 
there is about the thought of death the 
clammy horror stamped upon me when I saw 
that face. So I mused much why these 
things were, and could but wonder, if we had. 
a God so kind, why he should make us fair 
and sweet as children, bright and happy in 
youth, serene and strong in middlc-life, and 
then send us away like that! I have often 
heard good people say they ‘thought it. 
necessary to take their chil early to a 
funeral,” but why they must do this I can-. 
not see, - If the first sight of death could be. 
some sweet and lovely face, such as I have 
sometimes beheld since then, the impression 
ef childhood’s plastic little nature would 
surely be far more in keeping with what we 
believe death really is. 

The years went on, and while my sister 
Mary was always willing, at least, I was 
strongly averse when “they came to talk 
religion,” as I was wont to call it. I would 
sit silent and let them have their say, but. 
seldom answered save in monosyllables, in 
case I must. We could not often go to 
church, because we lived three miles away, 
and the minister had to “ preach around” at 
different appointments. Nor did we have 
much Sunday-school instruction. I am- 
ashamed that what we had I cannot specially 
recall, except that I learnt by heart many 
chapters inthe four Gospels, the first scripture 
that I ever committed to memory being what. 
mother says is the first she ever learned, 
‘In the beginning was the Word.” We ' 
always had for Sunday reading the little 
Sunday-School Advocate, 0 well known to 
Methodist Sunday-school children, and the 
Myrtle, a pretty juvenile paper, the organ of 
the Free - Will Baptist Sunday - schools. 
Besides this, we took any number of books,. 
sometimes five at once, out of the Sunday- 
school library. The things I loved to read, 
in all these books and papers, were stories of 
adventure, when I could get them—which 
was seldom—historical facts, dialogues about 
nature, of which there were many, and any- 
thing that taught me what sort of a world 
was this of which I had become a resident. 
‘‘The Slave’s Friend,” that earliest book of 
all my reading, stamped upon me the purpose 
to help humanity, the sense of brotherhood 
of all nations as really one, and of God as 
the equal Father of all races. The “ Children’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress” was a charm, the 
sweetest book of all my childhood ; and while 
I loved Christiana and the boys and Mercy, 
how like a personal Providence grew on my 
fancy the character of Greatheart ! 

After all, the best religion of a theoretical 
kind came to us in our Sunday hour of song. 
I early learned to play on the melodeon, as 
it was called, but had no fancy for the piano, 
and I remember how much meaning, sweet 
and solemn, we used to find in the deep tones 
of the instrument and of my father’s voice as 
we sang the hymns we loved. 
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special quotation to the clergy. 


Yours obliged, 
HENRY J. BIDDER, 
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PRICE ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 20 Pages Large Quarto. 
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The ‘Christian Herald, 


An Illustrated Journal of Religious News and Exponent of the Scripture Prophecies. 
It always contains a Portrait and Biography of some Eminent Person, and Pictures ; also 


SERMONS BY 


REV. DR. TALMAGE & REV. C. H. SPURGEON ; 


and an Exposition of the International Sunday School Lesson by Mrs. Baxter. It has likewise a 

Weekly Summary of Current Events, Temperance Items, Accounts of Home and Foreign Mis- 

sionary Work, brief Biographies, and a Serial Story. Also Prophetic Articles by Clergymen and 

others on the approaching Second Advent of Christ. It can be had through any Bookseller in 
town or country, or from the 


“CHRISTIAN HERALD” OFFICE, 20, TODOR STREET, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, B.C. =’ 


Sent post free for 14d. Also in 6d. Monthly Parts, including Supplements. To be had of all Newsagents. 


IT GIVES A FREE RAILWAY INSURANCE FOR £500, AND FOR DISABLEMENT, £50, AND ALSO A 
SPECIAL INSURANCE OF £12 FOR RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. IT HAS PAID THREE CLAIMS. 


Pe EDUCATIONAL. 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 


TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION 
(Incorporated). 
DEPARTMENTAL NEWS. 


AcTIVE WORK IN THE BRANCHES. 


SUNDERLAND.—In connection with the Annual 
Meetings, a conference was beld on November 29th 
in the Victoria Hall, Mrs. Backhonse presiding. 
At the Pablic Evening M.eting in Victoria Hall, 
Mrs. Hancock presided, and also read the 16th 
Annnal Keport, after whicn Lady Henry Somerset 
addressed the sudien e. At the close a resolution 
in favour of the Direct Veto Bill was carried. 
Fifty-eight pledges were taken, and new members 
joined the Association. 

NeWCASTLE—Very successful meetings were 
held on November 30th and December Ist. Ad- 
dreszes were given by Mrs. Pearsall Smith, Mrs. 
McKionon and Mrs. Garham. Oo December Ist 
Lady Henry Somer-et spoke in the Town Hall; a 
resolution was passed in favour of the Government 
Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill. 

ScOoTLAND.—A meeting of the Scottish Executive 
8. C. U. was held in Edinburgh on Friday, Decem- 
ber 8th, to arrange for departments «.f work and 
appoint superintendents, The following appoiat- 
ments were made, (Those marked with an * were 
appointed by 8. ©. U. Council, or National 

xecutive B. U. T. A.) :— 
Superintendents. 


1. Organisation and Exten: 

sion of Work ..... . 

Bureau of Speakers - 

2. Evangelistic... .. ..cceces ove 
38. Preven:ive : 


9. “yy” 


It was 


BepForD,—Since July 


Aukland spoke, 
establishe?. 


* irs. B'ackie, convener. 
Mes. D 


(a) Preventive and R:- 
oem et et dent of the branch, Mrs Rudd, presided. Mrs. 
(>) Work at Fairs... Mrs Kirkwood, U.P, Manse aetna A xen the report. The Rev. R. 
e'80. dress. 
4, Boclal ......s00.erccerceerecsoveee ag orm Douglas, Edin- | Greenwich, also ar : 
F 8 Miss Wates assisted in the arrangements. 
4 ay Uniormaniiel Wine... *Mrs. Miller, Sheardale. On December 13th a meeting was held in the 
6. Press Department............ Mrs. Mackay, Morningside | Slade Mission Hall. Mre. Whale gavs an address. 


Drive, Edinburgh. 

(a) Scottish Oorrespon- 
dent for B. U. T. A; 
ournal 


J ose seoeosceeee eccceee 


(d) Literature 0 .0.0+ cccce 
7. Legal seoccceccccc veces reeeeeees coe 


PADDINGTON, 
*Mrs. Sutberlan*, Milna- 


thort. 
*Mrs. Steel, Juniper Green, 
Ms. BR se, Edinburgh. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 


30 WORDS FoR 2s. 
Od. for each Additiona! 9 Words: 
Three insertions as Two. 


Fico eee i a ee 
MIDDLE -AGED PERSON 
wanted as Housemaii in a count 
house, two in family. _Housewor 

only. Very quiet ways.—Mrs. Rive, Lang- 

to. Green, Tunbridge 


80 WORDS FOR 2s. 
94. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
tld SS ES ES 


STBOURNE.—Vacancie- for few 
boarders in GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE 
SCUHOVL. Home privile-es. Three 


Scholarships o) for Com seti' ion in June ells. 


to Pupils ente now. Next term Janua 
57. avaniagel™ offere1 to new palour VoD ted beeen Bae es 
voarders.—Principal, Avenue Villa, rand Toasautd: ee na 


Parade. (w.8.275. 


Fi'teen mies from London. Two in family. 
Friends or sisters might suit.— Pinner Wood 
Honee, Pinner. 


PEOUROS FUNG 
1 HNERAL SHRVANT of good cha- 
rater, about 20, in private family of 
three. No children. Good wag:s. 
Much knowledge of cookin 
—Mrs. B., 97, Cla endon 
Hill, W. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 


re 
LARKSTONE, MA4LVERN. 
* LADIBS’ SCHOOL. 
PRINCIPALS, THE MIcSES GRAHAM: 
Thorough and_ successful tea thing. 
Obristian training, Terms moderate, Puri's 
repared for local exams. Visiting masters. 
Re'erences kindly permitted tu parents of 
pupils in England aud abr: ad. 


non-essential. 
» Notting 


ORAVIAN LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
Bast therton, Chippe ham,— 80 WORDS For 1s. 64. 
Getetiane training. Pre aration for 94. for each Additional 9 Words, 


Three ins -rtions as Two. 


LADY, late Student at the 

Swanley Horticultural College, with 

Diploma R.H#8., and excellent 
reference, seks employment as LADY 
GARDENER in Private or Nursery Garden. 
Theoretical and practic-] knowledge of 
flower and fruit culture and glase.—Address, 
Miss F. M. Cooper, 74, Gower Street, 
Londo», W.C. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS FcR 2s, 


Od. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Disvlayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


CR AC UEDELSE ONES. Bieter oe ee 
N IDLAND TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
16, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
W.C.—A first-class Hotel for Visitors 
toLondon. Central and p'easantly situated: 
A thoroughly clean and quiet home, with 
every comfort and convenience. Highly 
patronised and recommended by the clergy 
ard ladies and gentlemen. Bedrooms from 
1s. 6d., breakfast or tea from 1s. 3d., service 
vd. Foll tariff with testimonials, free on 
»polication to J. W. TURNER, Proprietor. 
eae (best part).— Guod 
Private TEMPERANOK BOARDING 
HOUSE, conducted on Obristian 
principles; home comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. 
inclusive weekly.—Miss Woopw4aRp (mem- 
ber of Ro British Nursing, Seemevion); 
Haverstock Villa, Claremont 


examinations, Moderate terms.— Principal, 
Miss HoL.is, 


New College, 
CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE. 


Head Master: Rev. G. Hugh Jones. 


Latin, Greek, French, Germa', and 
thorough lish. At Christmas last more 
than one half of the pupils were successful 
at public examinations. Backw «rd, young, 
and de'icate boys receive careful attention. 
Decidea Christian training. Splendid 
premises. Fees £15, no necessary extras. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD 
Creat Britain & Ireland, 
74, GOWER ST., W.C. 


REGISTRY FOR WOMEN TBHACHERS. 


The Registrar, Miss A. G. COOPER, has on 
the booke several highly-qualifiea teachers, 
Bnglish aod Foreign, Graduates, Trainea, 
and Specialists in Music and Art, and other 
subjects. Heade of Schoo!'s, and tamilies 
will find that every care is taken to admit 
only qualified teachers. Teachers of various 
eut;ects are admitted to the Megietry who 
can turnish satisfactory credentials. 


Department (for 
Working Girls).........cocee 


10. Musical hy sine coceee 
11. Decosative Department ... 


arranged to have the next meeting of 
Scottish Executive at the Spring Conference to be 
held in Dandee in March. 


nising Lesa! 
fy nemouTH.—T e annual tea and meeting were 


held on November 28th. Mr. Easten presided, and 
Mrs. McKinnon gave an addrese. Mrs. Tuorapson 
and Mr. Dixon gave musics] selections. A resolu- 
tion on the Local Veto Hill was moved by Mr. RB. 
Marshall, seconied by Mr. Watts, und adopted. 
CARLISLE.—A meeting was held atthe Y.M.C.A. 
Institute, on November 2l+t, of mewbers and 
friends of the Carlisle branch. 
presided, and Mrs, Brown, of Burnley, read an able 
paper. An evening meeting was well attended, and 
addressed by Mrs Brown. 
25th the Bedford branch 
of the B,W.T,A. has been replaced 
union, affiliated to the National B.W.T.A , and called 
the Bedfordshire Women’s Guspel Temperance 
Union, Village meetings have been held, and a 
successful members’ meeting, at which Mrs, 
and Mr, A. B, Sampson presided. 
A prayer union and literature depot have been 


RaMsGATE.—A meeting was held on Friday, 
December 18th, in Denmark Road Chapel, Mrs. 
Benson Evans presiding. Addresses were given by 
Mrs. J. Perry and Miss Grace R :ttman. 

PLUMSTEAD.—The eighth annual tea and public 
meeting was held in St. Andrew’s Hall. The Presi- 


Mrs. Brett, Mrs. Hall, and 


Mrs. Card and Miss Hartley assisted. 
KILBURN, 
Woop.—This branch, recently reorganised, is doing 
good work, Mrs. Joseph Parker is the president. 
Forest GaTE.—On December 6th a meeting 
was held in the Woodgrange Wesleyan Hall. Me. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Saperivtenden s. 
Mrs. Mi cuell, Doune Ter- 
sace, b. 


Mre. Mereles Ese Road, 
Bdiub.rg a 

Mise Darlug. 

Mre. Duncan and Misses 
Leesand varling 


Miss Wallace is the 


address, 


December 
meeting. 


Mrs. MaclInnes 


by a county 


Mr. and Mrs. Gray, of 


AND St. JOHN'S 


HARON HOME OF REST for 
Ladies, adjoining fo. quay. Terme, 16s. 
to 25s.—4pply, Countess CasTLe- 

sTuatT, Uchi-tri+, Torquay 
WWANAuE Y.W.C.A, Kidley House, 
Ss S: aside Lome for busine 8 young ladies, 
Chris.ian workers, and vtwers nbecding 
rest and care. Dry,eunuy climate. Special 
terme thro.g” winter. Members from 13s. 
— “ies SoUTHWORTH 
YWUIH COas:.—Furnished H use 
Ss in pleaean’. villsge, near station. Fac- 
ing south, Lovey views of Obannel. 
S'x bed and three. ,ecevtion-rooms. Two 
yuinexs weekly for winter montbs.—A. b., 
Mr. Cass You h Lancing Sussex. 


LONDON. 


WILD'S 


Temperance Hotel 


34 to 40, LUDGATE HILL. 


Home Comforts. Cleanliness & Quiet. 
Central for Bus ness and Pleasure. 


MISCELLANEVUS. 
3) WORDS For 2s. 


9d for each Additional 9 Words. 
Displayed Advertisements 5s. per inch. 


oy eres INQUIRERS.—A 
Curis ian will gladly correspond with 
any earnest se~ker after Divine ti uth. 
—Addrese, BvaANGELINE, 25, Rozel Road, 
Claoham, 3.W. Matt. xvi. 24. 


ed eh tl EE tS 
kK. HUGH COMPYOUN’S Recitals, 
whole or Nop programme. Special 
terms.— Address, 61. Cheanside, F.C. 


Re peer he tll Palle deed Ric 
AGIU LANTEKN SLIVE of Mr. 
Gawin Kirkham’s Dutch picture, 
coloured ; po-t free, 2s. Blides on hire 
60 for 3s. List free.—E. E. Cat1in, 17, 
Ciaremont Square, Pentonville, N. 
A aN O.GANS from £5 5 0 
HARMOVIUMS from 317 0 
PUORCABLES trom ... » 3815 9 
All makers’ at r duced prices. Every instru- 
ment warranted five years. The late Mr. 
Gawin Kirkham wrote: ‘‘I ca. speak from 
along experience of the excelleacy of your 
instruments.” 
Cuastes L. Youne, 21, High S‘reet, 
Kingsland, London. 


Jan. 4, 1894, 


——e 


Algernon Wa'lis presided. Mrs. Fehr, of Muswel? 
Hu), addre.sed the meetirg, and Mrs. French con- 
tributed a solo. 

Upton ParK.—A meeting arranged by the- 
Fo ert Gate branch was held at the Mission Room, 
Park Road, recently. 
sided. Mrs. Hawker, Mrs. Jaco 
Skinner were amongst the speake 
sung by Miss Mitchell. A branch of the B.W.T.A, 
was formed, with Miss Steele as Hon. Sec. pro tem. 

TyNEMOUTH.—Adsas ing: 
on November 28th, at the residence-of Mrs, Bruce. 
Mrs. Davison presided, and Mrs. McKinnon gave an 


Mrs. Algernon Wallis pre- 
— B.A., and Mrs. 
ra, and sulos were 


-room meeting was held, 


Fiysnury ParK.—Mre, Aukland presided at a 
crewing 005 Seis held at Mrs, Soultar's, on. 
th. 


OLD Kent Roap.—On December 12th a drawing- 
room meeting was held at the residence of Miss 
Eldridge with very successful results, 

TOLLINGTON PARK.—Mrs, Aukland addressed a 
drawing-room meeting, held on December 12th, at 
the honse of Mrs. Noad. 

HiGHBURY.—Mrs. Boardman held a drawing- 
room meeting, on December 13th, at which Mis. 
Aukland presided. Speakers: Mrs. Baxter, Mre. 
Fawcett, and Mrs. Boardman. 

SEVEN SISTERS Roap.—A drawing-room meeting 
was held at the residence of Mrs. Matthews, on 
December 13th, at which Mrs. Pearsall Smith and 
Mrs. Aukland were the speakers. 

Woop GREEN.—At a drawing-room meeting, 
beld in November, a resolution was passed heartily 
approving of the Liquor Tra‘fic (Local Contro.) Bill. 
A copy of the resolution being sent to the Prime 
Minister, and others. 

East DULWICH.— Mrs. Gauntlett held a drawing- 
room meeting, November 29th, at which Mr. Down 
presided, and Miss Spong gavean address. 

SUNDERLAND.—In connection with the actumnat 
meeting uf this branch, a drawing-room meeting 
was held in Monkwearmouth, at the residence of 
Mrs. R. Shadforth, 
Aukland and Miss Garham gave addresses. 

GRANTHAM.—The first anniversary of the local 
| branch was celebrated on December 7th. 

Alderman Scoffield presided, and Mrs. Scoffield, Mrs. 
Price, and Mr. Grant gave adiresses. Miss Inno- 
cent, Mr. Nicholson, and Mrs, Boggis contributed to 
the interest of the meeting. 


Mrs, Miller took part in the 


on November 28th. Mrs 


Mr. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


30 WORDS Fos 2/-. 
Disrlayed Advertisements 5/- per inch. 


FREE R#ADING (UNITARIAN). 


HANNING, ‘' Unitarian Ohristianity.” 
ps, ‘Where did the Biovle 
come from?” Mitchell, ‘‘ Love to 


These publica'ions sent free. Also in- 
forma‘iou on Unitarianism. 
Apply to Mies F. HILL, Florence Cottage, 


HUMAN PHYSIO.OGY. 
By T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 


Crown 8vo, £96 pages, 70 engravings. In 
Six Purte. ‘The Actual m ition of 
Humanity—Matter, Force, and Lite —The 
Human Body—The Laws of Generation— 
Health, Disease, and Oure—Morals of 
Soviety 68. 61. 


NIOHOLS & CO., 23, Ox‘ord Street, W. 


~ SCRIPTURE TEXTS . 


For Walls of Mission Rooms, Hos- 
pitals, eric 


A List of these ig ae Texts, printed 
in blue ink, size 31 marion OF ee (seventy 
different Texts, 3d. each), be sent ou 
application to the Publishers. 


London: Morcan & ScoTT, 12, Paternoster 
Buildings. 
And may be ordered of any Bookseller. 


OOS ao 
THE “ PERFECT HYCIENc” SHUES, 
IN CALF LEATHER FUR WINTER 
WEAR, AND IN GLACE KID 
FOR SUMMBR WEAR. 

AND 


14/6 


These shoes are made of durable leather, 
they have the particular advantage of fitting 
tre heels closely, are of a shape suit-ble to 
the natural comfort of the feet. and are of 
sufficient elegance to commend themselves 


to the eye. a 
PARKER co., 


& 
145, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


‘lai? 


GENUINE GRAPE JUICE 


ap ALTO-DOURO 
—_ . RED ALIC¢NTE, 
MUSCAT, MARSALS. 


A» perdoz. Repued arte 
249. to 36%, per dos. 
\ ign Gh SaMPues of any four of 


For Making Soups,Gravies, 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


People Dont 


Jan. 4, 1894. 


ona AP 
Froe from Aloe R\S 


Reputed Pints. 14¢. to 2s. 
qu trade, and is a genuine Home Industry. 


norecviinentamete! Wow Can 
| ee 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 
MERTON ED., KENSING ON ond Wine’ Help the voor sweated match girls by buying and 
eo Department of the B-W.T-A. a using only Sa'vation Army Matches. Enlist the 


Stews, Hashes, Etc. 
a 


friends! and, above all, wake up yourself ! 
Write for further Information to— 


272, WHITECHAPEL ROAD, E. 


Live by principle, but by circumstances. Blood 
Matches at 1id. per doz. boxes are generally 
bought instead of honest, health-preservin 
Safeties at 2i¢. perdoz. Salvation Army improve 
Safety Matches (“Lights in Darkest England”) 
are the best in the market, and as cheap as an 
decent safety. The Salvation Army Matc 
Factory pay higher wages than any firm in the 


7 mpatnies of your Grocer or Oilman, if you can; 
if you can’t, threaten the interests of his pocket, 
and he'll wake up. We will help you with literature 
to send to your friends, if you will only write us. 
Wake up your shopkeepers! wake up ycur 


ee ee ee ee 


“Woman's Signal.” 


SCALE OF ADVERTISMENT CHARCES. 


Trade advts._... ooo .. 5/- per irch. 


Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
2/6 Aft y-two. 


Page ... - £10. 
Hail page ... ove .. &5 5a, 
Quarter we £2 159, 


Special rositions by arrangement. 


Situations wanted... ... 80 words 1/6. 
Three insertions as two. 


Bituatione vacart 30 words 2/ . 


Three incertior sas two. 
To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miece!- 
laneous a:vts. .... we Weerds:/ . 
9d. ior every Additional 9 Weres. 
Shree insertions as two. 


All adverticements should be sent to the 
sole Agente— 
JOHN HALTDON & CO., Bcuvesie Hor so, 
8 .liebury Square, Fleet Street, E.C., 


not later than Tugsray morning tor inser- 
tions in the next issue. 


SS... Eee 
CHEAPEST ano BEST CQOKEO FOOD FOR 
INFANTS, ETc. 


FRA 


is the only fcod which contains the WHEAT PHOSPHATES 
extr’c ¢d from Whent Bran, and is therefore the most NOURISHING food in the 
for INFA* 1S, INVALIDS, and ADULTS, (WORLD 


foe TEV SN Te: | Musrle, Teeth, ond Brain, 1 
Developing the Bine, Muscle, Teeth, on rain. In process of manufacture, 
| PURE. ECONOMICA L. NUTRITIOUS. great attention is paid to the Conversion of the Starch jnto Dextrine, ther by 
Edwards’ Soups are in a dry, granulated rendering the Diet epccisliy suitable for the weak digestive powes of In!ants. 
form, consisting of Extract of Beef, com- 
bined with choice Garden Vegetables. Th: fe or INVALIDS > 
are easily souble, can be quickiy c:oked, Resrorat.ve, Invigorating, Rastty DIGESTED, ani retafiied by the weakest 
while: ® — bat Hc 6 quarts of good stomach when all other food is refused. 
soup, by simply ng. 
Two Prize Medals and a Diploma (Highest | 07 ADULTS ; 
Award) at tne Chicago KExbioition, 1¢94. A Delicious Breakfast or Supper Disb. 
CUOKERY BOOS post free from Sole VirTauises the BRain and all the functions of the body. 
Manufacturers, 4.1b, S.mple in HANDSOMK ENAMELLED Box sent free on receipt of 8d. to covcr pes'aze 
F. KING & Co., Id., 3 to 6, Camomile (mention this fF aper). 
Btreet, LONDON, E.C. Sold by Grocers, Chemiets, e‘c., in Tins. 1b. at 1s., 4 lbs. at 3s. 9d., or sent carrisge paid by 
FRAME FOOD CO., Ltd., Lombard-roaj, Battersea, Lond n, 8.W. 


HERNIA CURED 
OR 


GIVEN AWAY. 
REvU!CaN.82D GOLD Mrevpan Rupper 8tayrs. 


CE - Qe, i 
zy, > iy quae 


Your Name, your Monogram, bottle of 
Endersing Ink, two Pade, Box, and Brush, 
for 9d., post tree; with Marking Tok, ls. 3u. 
Niz:kel si.ver Pen and Perc l Crse 
with Name Stamp, (d. Nicuel 


DESICCAT: 


Bilver Name and Address Stamp, 
gd. Watch Cace, beautifully chased, 
with Name and Address Stamp, Is.; ard 
every cther deceription of Rubber Stan p 
half price. Send for Lis’. Agente wanted. 
Adc rea to— 

Crystal Palace ‘(John Bond's 
Daug hter'c) Gold Medal Ma: king 

ink Works 76, Southgate Rood. 


COUNT 


MATTEIS 
REMEDIES 


ARE THE 


NO PAY. 


THE O, E. MILLER 
HERNIA TREATMENT CO. 


(Capital £50,000). 
Chief Offices: Denver, Col, U.S.A. 


BEST 


Family Medicines 


The President of the Company is about to visit London 
for the purpose of demonstrating his new and successful 
method of treating Hernia. 


He is willing personally to treat a few patients. Appli- 
cations should be sent in at once, 


Provincial gentlemen desiring sub-agencies are tequest ed 
to write. 


Address— 


The O. E. MILLER COMPANY, 
Salisbury Chambers, a 
Salisbury Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Pamphlet, containing List of Diseases for which each 
Remedy may be used, FREE from The Manager, 
18, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


2 
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THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. — Sam. 4, 1804 


A a! 
Stimulating §& 9 
Sustaining Cup : 


Ay 


—— 


A SMALL SPOONFUL of CAD- 
BURY’S COCOA with boiling water or 
milk, will make a large breakfast cup 
of the most delicious, digestible, absolutely 
pure, and nourishing Cocoa, of the greatest 
strength, and the finest flavour, entirely free 
from any admixture. 


Cadbury’s Cocoa provides a refined daily beverage 
for the robust, the young, the old, and particularly 
those of weak and impaired digestion. 


wr «The Typical Cocoa of” mi, 
‘¢ English Manufacture—", 
“Absolutely Pure.” ie: 
. “The Name CADBURY on" 
“any packet of Cocoa is a” 


6 f ity." 
guarantee o! pur. ty. Medical Annual. 


Dr. Nansen’s Potar ExrepiTion.— Messrs. Cadbury have a lied about 1,500 

Ibs. of Cocoa Essence and Chocolate in hermetically sealed_tin it being Recent 

frat the rovisions ee should peey gerd for seven years. Dr. Nansen has exercised 
wise choice in selecting an absolute! 0CO: i 5 

ll Gadbary's—Vide Pras. 4 y pure cocoa of such typical excellence as 


lod 
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